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Queens County, New York, provides vacations for underprivileged 


Lutheran Charities, 
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Could This Happen? — — 


THE TOWN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
had been invited by the Business Men’s 
Club to be guests at their next lunch- 
eon, because the speaker of the day was 
to be an outstanding religious leader. 
The Association president began the 
pleasant task of calling various pastors 
of the town to tell them of the invita- 
tion. When he telephoned one of the 
colored men, a minister of the Baptist 
church, he was met with this question, 
“Will they let me eat in the hotel where 
the Business Men’s Club meets?” 

The Ministerial president had never 
thought of that problem, but he offered 
to check back at once. He was certain 
that everything would be all right for 
the invited guests, whatever their race. 

But when the Business Men’s Club 
chairman was asked, he was shocked. 
“Do you mean to say the colored min- 
isters are members of the Ministerial 
Association in this town?” he boomed. 
After the answer came in the affirma- 
tive. he said he was sorry they had 
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started the whole thing, but of cours 
there could be no colored men at th 
hotel luncheon. 3 

The president then politely decline 
the invitation on behalf of the member 
of the Ministerial Association, statin 
that they would come as an organiza 
tion or not at all. E 

“I never heard such nonsense,” sai 
the man from the Business Men’s Clul 
“Would you want to sit next to a Negr 
at a luncheon?” So the Ministerial pres 
ident turned to the unpleasant task 
explaining to’ such of the member 
whom he had already called just whi 
they were not invited after all. 

The following week, after the out 
standing religious leader had spoken t 
the Business Men’s Club, someon 
asked why the Ministerial Associatiol 
was not present. The program chaif 
man answered in an offhand mannel 
“Oh, they didn’t care to come; I gues 
we're a bit too modern se them. You 
know Sp ministers are.’ 
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Deaconesses seek to end quarrel 

Before the deaconesses of Germany 
would be allowed to associate once 
more with deaconesses of other Euro- 
pean countries, they would have to 
explain a few things. That’s the way 
things stood when leaders from various 
countries met at the Riehen Mother- 
house, near Basle, Switzerland, in May. 

Basic question asked the German 
sisters was whether they had supported 
National Socialism during the Hitler 
period. “In many places the dea- 
conesses and their pastors had been 
swept off their feet by an initial enthu- 
siasm for National Socialism,” accord- 
ing to Pastor Graf von Leuttichau, head 
of the Kaiserswerth General Confer- 
ence of Deaconess Motherhouses. 

As reported by Dr. E. Theodore 
Bachmann, American Lutheran spokes- 
man who attended the Basle meeting, 
Pastor von Leuttichau explained that 
the early enthusiasm for Hitler had 
soon given way to a rejection of the 
Nazi ideology and program. From then 
on, deaconesses suffered hardship. 

There were 435 deaconess casualties 
in Germany, 27 motherhouses totally 
destroyed, 16 partly destroyed, and 16 
more abandoned as 6,000 sisters were 
deported westward from the areas now 
held by Poland. 


Reconciliation 

As each side told its story of suffer- 
ing, the hostility hanging over from the 
war began to evaporate. “Having heard 
how the Dutch suffered during the war, 
and knowing how the Germans are still 
in desperate circumstances,” said the 
directing sister of the Zurich Mother- 
house, “I as a Swiss neutral am con- 
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vinced that both sides can come 
Christian understanding and have 
tual confidence in one another.” 
“The hostility which still exists ir 
minds of many Dutchmen toward 1 
German neighbors is, humanly sp‘ 
ing, understandable,” Dr. Bachr 
explains. This mood led to a mee 
in the Netherlands late last sum 
when deaconesses representing 
work in France, Switzerland, Scotl 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Nor 
Sweden, and Finland “for all prac 
purposes declared themselves ix 
pendent of German leadership,” he s 
For nearly 100 years deaconesse 
Europe had been bound together in 
Kaiserswerth General Conference 
Deaconess Houses. There were 
motherhouses and nearly 50,000 sis 
in the big German-led organizat 
Last fall the non-German deacone 
set up a new International Deaco1 
Federation. This is intended to incl 
not only those of Lutheran or Refor 
churches, but also Scotch Presbyter 
Anglican, Methodist, and Baptist. 
Outcome of the meeting last mc 
is that the new federation and 
Kaiserswerth organization will work 
gether. “There can be no real con 
between that organization and 
own,” said Pastor von Leuttichau. 
Formal establishment of the new f 
eration is scheduled to take place 
Copenhagen in October. No announ 
ment has been made as to whet 
American Lutheran deaconesses ° 
take part in founding the new org 
ization. American Episcopalians, Me 
odists, and a few others having d 
coness work may enter the federat 
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Y CHILDREN from Lutheran Sunday schools in Queens and Nassau in the New York City 
re sent to vacation camps by Lutheran Charities, Queens County, last year (see cover 
. Campers are getting ready again, as 104 co-operating churches in the area make plans 
e underprivileged youngsters, reports Mrs. T. F. Egner, director of social service. Similar 
e underway in Philadelphia, Chicago, and most other large cities where Lutherans have 
d welfare work 


DPs admitted 

yle should communicate imme- 
Y with their Senators and Repre- 
ves in Washington on behalf of 
ratton Bill (H.R. 2910) to admit 
) Kuropean displaced persons into 
S. in the next four years, advised 
itheran Welfare Conference, May 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

rings on the Stratton Bill were 
in June 4. First witness was to 
ngressman William G. Stratton, 
of the bill, and next would come 
yzmuel M. Cavert of the Federal 
il of Churches. 

k for a large number of DPs 
3 to America under the Stratton 
ould be guaranteed by Roman 
ics. Announcement from the Na- 
Catholic Rural Life Conference 
‘The Conference . . . has received 
s from various dioceses and in- 
als to assume . . . responsibility 
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for absorption of definite numbers of 
these rural families (a large propor- 
tion of those now in DP camps in 
Europe were formerly farmers). 

“Absorption in our countryside of 
these displaced rural families will in no 
way aggravate the housing shortage or 
cause unemployment.” 


Welfare Conference 

There were 461 Lutheran health and 
welfare agencies represented when the 
Lutheran Welfare Conference met last 
month. Many Missouri Synod groups 
participated alongside those of National 
Lutheran Council churches. 

Marriage difficulties, alcoholism, and 
problems facing labor got top priority 
as social questions the welfare leaders 
talked about. Dr. Luther E. Woodward, 
field consultant to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, was elected 
president of the Conference. 
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Taft is not president of Communist 
organization 

Charles P. Taft—son of former Pres- 
ident William Howard Taft, and brother 
of Senator Robert Taft of Ohio—wants 
people to understand that the church 
organization he heads, the Federal 
Council of Churches, is not “communist 
minded.” 

Favorite charge of fundamentalist 
critics of the Federal Council is that it 
spreads communist doctrine. “They 
say the Federal Council is communist,” 
Mr. Taft told the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., last 
month, “just because it reserves the 
right to criticize our system when the 
bad working of some part of the sys- 
tem does damage to human beings. 

“They say the Federal Council is 
communistic,’ went on Mr. Taft, “be- 
cause it has endorsed collective bar- 
gaining and the right of employees to 
organize in unions.” Both of these have 
been endorsed in Democratic and Re- 
publican party platforms, he stated. 

“I object with all my strength to the 
tag epithet of ‘communist’ from men 
‘who use it because they are totally in- 
adequate in their advocacy and their 
defense of our economic system... . 
The mistakes of the system need to be 
pointed out, and especially those which 
shock our Christian conscience.” 

A similar defense of the Federal 
Council against charges of communism 
was made by Mr. Taft at the Northern 
Baptist Convention a week earlier. 


No peace-time draft 

Northern Presbyterians in convention 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., last month re- 
peated their condemnation of compul- 
sory military training in peace time. 
Voluntary enlistment is the way to 
maintain the U.S. Army and Navy in 
peacetime, said the Presbyterians. 
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Friendly attitude toward Russia 
the key to peace, the convention d 
clared. “We believe that every efi 
to restore a spirit of friendly co-oper 
tion between Russia and the rest of t 
world, by interpreting all internatior 
agreements on the basis of the inte 
dependence of peoples, is basic to wot 
peace,” the Presbyterians agreed. “\ 
believe this end could best be achiev 
through the United Nations.” 

Cash on hand for the “Restorati 
Fund” being gathered by Presbyteria 
was $13,413,022 in late May, the Grai 
Rapids session heard. Pledges cover . 
additional $10,000,000 on the way to t 
$27,000,000 goal. Proposed benevolen 
budget for the Presbyterian Chur 
USA in 1948 is $17,444,231. 

Defeated by a vote of 128 presb 
teries opposed, to 100 in favor, ordin 
tion of women as ministers would n 
be sanctioned, the convention learne 
Eight presbyteries had not voted. 


Want a church paper 

Waiting to get 100,000 subscribe 
before starting a church paper takes 
lot of patience, the Presbyterian Chur 
USA has discovered. 

Presbyterians, with membership ov 
two million, decided several years a: 
to start an official weekly, Presbyteric 
Life, as soon as 100,000 people hz 
promised to subscribe. An intensi’ 
campaign had, as of mid-May, result 
in 77,401 names on the list. 

At the Grand Rapids convention, the 
decided not to wait much longer b 
fore launching the new periodical. A 
initial appropriation of $175,000 fro 
benevolence funds will be made f 
Presbyterian Life this year, and o1 
hundred thousand dollars a year aft 
that. A board of directors will be a] 
pointed by the Presbyterian moderatc 
Wilbur LaRoe. 
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m campus to Pension Board office . . . Dr. 
mas C. Cline leaves Gettysburg to join staff 
JLC Board of Pensions 


The conviction is steadily growing 
t one of the chief needs of the Pres- 
erian Church, some would say its 
atest single need, is a worthy lit- 
ry organ,” states Dr. John A. Mac- 
7, president of Princeton Theological 
ninary. “It would be totally futile,” 
says, “from the point of view of 
rnalistic success, that anything 
uld be attempted save a first-class 
yer.” 

Juiet campaign to have the new 
‘iodical planned as a monthly has 
nn conducted by The Presbyterian, 
official 117-year-old weekly which 
1 probably be put out of business by 
new magazine. 

Yot worried by the new paper is the 
esbyterian Tribune, independent 
nthly which also issues a weekly 
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news edition. The Tribune “as a paper 
stressing controversial opinion and 
placing emphasis upon interdenomina- 
tional interests” does not seek to appeal 
to the ordinary lay reader, and there- 
fore it is not in danger of competition, 
says it. 


Baptists too 

“Resolved, that a denominational pa- 
per, weekly or biweekly or monthly, 
be published by the Northern Baptist 
Convention as soon after January 1, 
1948, as is possible . . .” decided the 
Baptist general council several months 
ago. The finance committee was in- 
structed to determine how to pay for 
the paper. 

Initial installment was estimated at 
about $120,000. 

Comments the Baptist periodical, the 
Watchman-Examiner—spokesman for 
the conservatives, “Are Northern Bap- 
tists so united, and theologically and 
denominationally so homogeneous, that 
an official organ can be developed 
which does not create more differences 
than it seeks to cure.” 

To make the various kinds of Bap- 
tists “eat at one ideological official table 
will create more indigestion than it is 
possible to cure,” says the Watchman. 


Unitarian editor answers 

There aren’t two sides to some ques- 
tions, said Stephen H. Fritchman. Dis- 
missed as editor of the 126-year-old 
Christian Register, official Unitarian 
monthly, he answered sharply: 

“I was encouraged to print ‘both 
sides’ of issues when often I knew from 
my own reading of the one-sided Ser- 
mon on the Mount that there was only 
one side for an honest man to take,” 
he told the Unitarian Association last 
month at the annual assembly. 

Editor Fritchman was suspended by 
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a board of managers of The Register, 
and his dismissal was approved by a 
large majority at the Association meet- 
ing. It was charged that the paper was 
“replete with Communist propaganda.” 
The “propaganda” consisted largely in 
supporting the point of view of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, especially in attacking the 
“Truman doctrine” of military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. 


Muhlenberg fire 

There had been no intention of call- 
ing a special meeting of the Muhlen- 
berg College board of directors on 
Commencement Day, June 2. No one 
knew there would be need of plans for 
immediate construction of a new ad- 
ministration building. 

As things turned out, there almost 
weren’t any diplomas to give to 110 
graduates at the commencement exer- 
cises. They were in the 43-year-old 
administration building which burned 
to the ground on the night of May 30. 
Scores of alumni, on the campus for 
the annual reunion, joined with stu- 
dents in carrying out the diplomas, 150 
filing cases of college records, and 
equipment which could be salvaged as 
the fire gained headway. 

Rebuilding of the administration 
building will start promptly, directors 
agree. Insurance covers the $250,000 
loss. Meanwhile college offices have 
been moved to the library building. 
The 500 students for the summer term 
are expected to arrive on schedule, 
June 9. 

In the administration building were 
the college offices, alumni office, and 
classrooms of the foreign language, re- 
ligion, and social studies departments. 


Buildings finished 


Ready for dedication on Commence- 


ment Day, June 9, was the $245,00 
mitory at Carthage College, Car 
Illinois. Living in the building a 
are 160 men, part of the great 
creased postwar enrollment. 

Nearly finished at Midland C 
in Fremont, Nebr., is a $240,00( 
idence hall for men, which awaits 
more installations of interior equi 
before it can be called completed 

At the Philadelphia Seminar 
Gowen Building—rechristened | 
Hall—was put back in use on 
mencement Day, May 29, after r 
reconstruction. Cost of remo 
from basement to old-fashioned « 
on the roof was $80,000. The bu 
is named for Dr. and Mrs. Pet 
Hagan who have promoted an 
gineered an extensive renovation 
gram at the seminary. 


Thiel has million-dollar plan 

It will take a million dollars 
what Thiel College thinks ought 
done by 1960. With that money, 
in Greenville, Pa., expects to get 
new buildings, increased endow 
higher salaries for the faculty, an 
tirement of the present $117,500 d 

Buildings scheduled, according 
plan approved by college trustee 
month, are a library, science hal 
men’s residence building. 

Thiel got $538,492 from al 
friends, the Pittsburgh Synod, an 
ULC in the last seven years, rey 
Dr. W. F. Zimmerman, college 
ident, at the May meeting of tk 
rectors. Half this sum went i 
women’s residence building, other 
struction, and endowment. 

Enrollment at Thiel will be peg; 
about 500, the college directors 
Of applicants for the class enterin 
autumn, 150 have been accepted. 
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ORLD NEWS NOTES 


toes 
SWSPAPERS published in mid-May 
ied a picture of 50 tons of potatoes 
ed out on the ground near Foley, 
‘win County, Alabama. Since two 
he employees of the Agricultural 
artment’s Production and Market- 
Administration were depicted on 
of the pile, throwing kerosene over 
potatoes to “make them unfit for 
umption,” the Administration must 
pt responsibility for the deed. 

the background were many more 
of potatoes waiting to be dumped 
the kerosene treatment. It would 
ard to imagine more fitting subject- 
er for use of European critics of 
J.S. in attacking U.S. philanthropic 
sssions and practices toward a 
ring world. 

ere is also a domestic side to the 
ire. These potatoes were being de- 
red because of a “glutted market,” 
-eference to lowering the price for 
ublic that resents the rising prices 
subsidized and inflated market. 


E PHRASE, “It’s all wet,” is due to 
ne new meaning. A chemical mix- 
named “carboxy-methyl-cellu- 
’ produced by the Hercules Pow- 
Company near Wilmington, Del., 
the positive quality of making 
s wetter. A pinch of it added to a 
of water will make the water as 
k” as honey, yet the resulting 
ict will more easily penetrate. 
d to a can of paint it keeps the 
mts “mixed,” so the paint will not 
mut, a very disagreeable habit, as 
holders have often experienced. 
will take the place of tragacanth 
in thickening ie cream. Im Europe- 
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it is already being used to thicken vari- 
ous foods, and to keep them from dry- 
ing out. It will keep cheese, soap, tooth- 
paste, shaving cream, and ointments 
moist. It also has widely varied uses 
in lacquer, rayon, cellophane and plas- 
tic industries. — 


Not recognized 

Tue Purine Government has de- 
cided to prohibit all immigration of 
Russians into its territory, and has also 
instituted a “nation-wide” check on 
Russian nationals already resident, to 
decide which of them would have a 
legal right to remain. 

The action seems to have no connec- 
tion with a “communist scare,” al- 
though the communist ideology is un- 
der suspicion. There are less than 100 
Russians in the islands, and these have 
been questioned and carefully watched. 

Russia has herself to blame for the 
hostile Philippine action. She decided 
not to recognize the Philippine Repub- 
lic, offering as her reason that the 
Philippine Republic had used force to 
suppress the Hukbalahap rebels in 
Central Luzon. The Hukbalahaps are 
Communist in their sympathies, meth- 
ods, and leadership. 


Wants gold 

Butearia wants to borrow $2,800,000 
from Switzerland; but there is a se- 
rious obstacle. Because the Soviet con- 
trols Bulgaria so completely, and most 
Bulgarian exports have to be sold to 
Russia on terms favorable only to Rus- 
sia, Switzerland is demanding gold as 
collateral sufficient to cover any loan 
that may be agreed upon. 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Doubt about Census 

People who need reliable figures 
about U.S. church membership—espe- 
cially executives of home mission de- 
partments—are going to be severely 
disappointed if the U.S. Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies is not completed. 

Pastors of all U.S. congregations have 
already been requested to provide the 
Census Bureau with complete informa- 
tion on their 1946 membership. The 
data may never be tabulated or pub- 
lished. The economy campaign under- 
way in Congress has slashed the 
$400,000 amount in the Department of 
Commerce budget intended to pay for 
the census. 

The census of 1936 membership, 
published in two big volumes, and also 
previous reports appearing at 10-year 
intervals since 1906, have been the cor- 
nerstone of statistical information about 
church growth. “Desirable” but “not 
essential” said congressmen regarding 
funds for the 1946 church-membership 
report. The Census Bureau was given 
notice to bring this phase of its work 
to an end. 


Overseas relief 

Churchmen in Washington last week 
were brightening up over the chances 
for the foreign relief bill providing 
$350,000,000 for overseas aid. The 
House had cut the sum to $200,000,000, 
but in conference with the Senate had 
agreed to restore the full amount. Final 
hurdle would be to get the appropria- 
tion itself through the congressional 
machinery. 

Much work in favor of the relief bill 
had been done by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Church World 
Service representatives, and the 
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Friends’ Committee on National Les 
islation. One important point in tl 
conference report on the bill was thi 
some of the funds made available cou 
be used to pay for transportation | 
supplies donated by American reli 
agencies such as church organization 
Up to $5,000,000 of the total appropriéz 
tion could be used for this purpose. 


Displaced persons 

When the hearings began on tt 
Stratton bill (H.R. 2910) to adm 
400,000 homeless Europeans, churct 
men were among the first to testify ; 
its favor. Among those scheduled - 
appear was Dr. Samuel M. Cavert « 
the Federal Council of Churches, an 
former Justice Owen J. Roberts, prom 
inent Episcopalian. Many church 01 
ganizations would submit written state 
ments. 

Mail from church people throughot 
the country was running heavily in fz 
vor of the bill. Although at the outs 
there had been little hope for passin 
the Stratton bill, or anything quite lik 
it, some friends of the DPs were be 
coming more optimistic. 


Miscellaneous 

General Douglas MacArthur’s late: 
report on Japan discloses that 72 Prot 
estant and 64 Roman Catholic missior 
aries have returned to that count 
from the U.S. since VJ-Day. . . . Con 
gressmen are still getting a heavy vol 
ume of petitions from church grou; 
favoring passage of S. 165, the Capps 
bill to prohibit any liquor advertisin 
from interstate commerce, which woul 
ban all such advertisements in news 
papers and magazines which have 
national circulation. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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he Church Comes Out of the Corner 


/ STEWART W. HERMAN 


Reformed Church in the Netherlands plans to bring 
religion into ordinary life of every community 


THe DutcH RErorMED CuHuRCH, which 
s three million members, is invest- 
z about $40,000 per year in a new 
1ining school which hopes eventually 
provide a full-time “assistant min- 
er” for every parish. 

The real novelty of the scheme is that 
ch “assistants” will not be ordained 
2ologians, but consecrated laymen 
d laywomen. As evangelists trained 
> social service, they will work less 
th the loyal parishioners than among 
> unchurched or indifferent people 
the community. Therein lies the es- 
itial significance of the Kerk-en- 
2reld Academy which I recently vis- 
d at Driebergen, Holland. 
‘Kerk-en-Wereld” means “Church 
d World.” It is not merely another 
w institution, but a whole revival 
yvement which promises to breathe 
1ew spirit into Holland’s biggest de- 
mination and thus vitally affect the 
tire country. Before the war Frank 
chman’s Oxford groupers tried to fan 
» flames of religious zeal among the 
lifferent Dutch and now “Youth for 
rist” is hiring the biggest halls, but 
ooked to me as though the most sub- 
ntial hope for the future lies with the 
rk-en-Wereld movement. 

ts guiding principle is to bring a re- 
te church and a desperate world into 
tact with each other again, which is 
y American and British Christian 
construction Committees are willing 
invest $60,000 in the project too. 

"he new movement probably never 
uld have begun if it had not been for 
effect of the Nazi occupation on cer- 
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tain Dutch church members who gave 
their. political resistance a_ spiritual 
basis. Thus, it is one of Hitler’s step- 
children. Dr. Eykman, who first 
dreamed of founding the Academy, died 
in Buchenwald concentration camp. Dr. 
Henrik Kraemer, who is now recognized 
as the spiritual father of the training 
center, was a mainspring of the Dutch 
resistance movement and nearly lost his 
life too. Little by little the industrious 
Dutch are wiping away the effects of 
war, but the big white house at Drie- 
bergen has been transformed into a 
school which symbolizes the most im- 
portant lesson which Hitler inadvert- 
ently taught European churches. 


Tue AcapEmMy may be described as 
the generating station of the new move- 
ment. Here 72 young men and women 
are enrolled in a two-year course which 
is as thorough in its way as any semi- 
nary curriculum. But from the sun- 
porch of the crowded main building 
over 3,000 lésson leaflets are mailed in- 
to parishes all over the country, and at 
least 600 persons take those lessons so 
seriously that they send back the test- 
papers every week for correction and 
credit. On the wall of this uncurtained 
glass porch and amid the clatter of 
rented typewriters (which cannot be 
purchased) there is a “war map” show- 
ing the progress of the Kerk-en-Wereld 
campaign in various areas of Holland. 

In effect, the Academy is not unlike 
an army field headquarters. There is 
the same sort of lovely big mansion— 
faintly resembling Mount Vernon—set 


in a gracious park. There is, also, how- 
ever, the same air of an abnormally 
large number of people trying to work 
where only one family used to live. 
Nice furniture, curtains, rugs—all these 
have been replaced by an incredibly 
primitive and ugly assortment of house- 
hold goods, but the students disregard 
the material discomforts. 


I WAS INVITED to stay for lunch. As 
we entered the dining-room I thought 
we were going to have a buffet lunch. 
There were only the tables to be seen, 
nicely covered with clean white cloths. 
Suddenly stools appeared from under 
the tables and I found myself sitting 
on something that looked like a flower- 
pot stand. Piled on the table was a 
stack of bright colored napkins, which 
had just arrived from America as the 
special gift of Prof. and Mrs. W. M. 
Horton of Oberlin College. When the 
arrival of this gift was announced, en- 
thusiastic cheers broke from the stu- 
dents. During all their months at school 
they had not even a napkin. Other 
things might have been more necessary, 
but this gracious gift was deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Food is still hard to come by. Twice 
a week there is meat and I happened to 
hit the lucky day, but it was rather 
difficult to stretch my piece of veal to 
three bites. In hotels and restaurants 
you can get almost anything you want 
—for a price! As in so many European 
countries today, it is the average home 
which still counts every calory. Fat 
cattle once more graze on the fine 
meadows between the dyked-up canals, 
but economie recovery is by no means 
eomplete. 

The living room of the school is fitted 
out with odds and ends of decrepit fur- 
niture, totally out of keeping with the 
lovely building. Many articles of fur- 
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niture had to be brought by studen 
from home, but many shattered hom 
cannot spare such equipment just no’ 
The girls sleep on iron cots, six or sevé 
of which are placed in rooms who 
basic bareness cannot be conceale 
There is only a minimum of closet a1 
study space for each person. The bo 
are now living in converted milita 
barracks sent from Switzerland. 

The chapel, situated among thi 
bushes near the large vegetable ga 
dens, is so nicely fixed up that o 
would. never suspect it of having be 
a rather spacious brick hothouse, n 
the entry-way of having been a furna 
room. A former garage has been turn 
into the largest lecture hall, with chai 
for 90 persons. 


A NEW WOODEN BARRACKS is bei 
erected to house the library and rea 
ing room for which there is hardly roc 
in the main building. The second j 
of the librarian is to see that studen 
shoes are taken to town for repair. 

What the students lack in physi 
comfort is adequately compensated 
the sort of spiritual fare they enjoy. T 
most eminent theologians and sociol 
gists of the Netherlands have been r 
cruited for the faculty. The latest co 
tributions of science and culture < 
carefully studied for religious use. St 
dents will obtain first-hand informati 
regarding the findings of vacation co 
ferences to which journalists, busin: 
men, politicians, labor leaders, etc., v 
be invited to discuss the place of 1 
ligion in daily life. The Academy v 
not be idle during the holidays. 

Thus the “officers of a new army” 
being trained in this West Point of 1 
Dutch Church. Before he died 
Buchenwald, Dr. Eykman decided # 
the only answer to totalitarian Hitle 
ism was totalitarian Christianity! 
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idiana Synod will Try to Strengthen Rural Churches 


y ROBERT H. HEINE 


Magsor EMPHASIS in the Indiana Synod 
iring the next four years will be given 
rural work, according to action taken 
the 100th convention of the Indiana 
ynod, held at First Church, Misha- 
aka, the Rev. Wilbur Allen pastor, 
ay 12-14. At the time the convention 
et, there were 10 rural congregations 
the synod without pastors. Lack of 
irsonages, or parsonages in poor con- 
tion, and inadequate salaries, have 
ade it difficult for these congregations 
secure pastors. The synodical mis- 
mn board has offered to aid these rural 
ngregations, and congregations are 
ing urged to provide adequate living 
larters. 
A new Laymen’s Movement, outlined 
ra special committee on Men’s Work 
id adopted by the convention, will 
ress a three-point program which in- 
ides: (1) Engaging in an active all- 
ar-round campaign of evangelism 
th the goal of doubling the member- 


ship of the synod in the next five years. 
(2) Promoting a better understanding 
of, and a more generous participation 
in stewardship by the laity. (3) Find- 
ing ways and means of supplementing 
salaries of underpaid pastors and bring- 
ing their incomes up to a living-wage 
standard. 


THE SUBJECT OF PASTORS’ salaries was 
brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion in a special report made by Statis- 
tician Donald E. Elder, pastor of Beth- 
lehem Church, Indianapolis. A study, 
based on a questionnaire which was 
answered by 64 of the synod’s 68 pas- 
tors, revealed that the average salary 
in the Indiana Synod is $2,735 per year 
including parsonage. Only one pastor 
in the synod receives as much salary 
as he would receive teaching school in 
Indiana with an M.A. degree, according 
to the Indiana State Teachers’ minimum 
salary schedule. 


INDIANA CONVENTION: Rev. Donald E. Elder, synod statistician; H. C. Stolldorf, Dr. 
Charles Goering, synod secretary; Dr. F. M. Hanes, synod president 
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All officers of the synod were re- 
elected. Dr. A. H. Keck, Richmond, is 
vice president; Dr. G. C. Goering, Lo- 
gansport, secretary; Mr. John F. Hola- 
day, Richmond, treasurer. President 
F. M. Hanes, whose term did not expire, 
presided. Pastor Walter Wick, Middle- 
bury, and Mr. E. W. Snyder, Indian- 
apolis, were elected to the Executive 
Board. Pastor Paul S. Recher, Otter- 
bein, and Mr. Charles Buck, Indian- 
apolis, were elected to the Synodical 


Home Mission Board. 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of Tue I 
THERAN, addressed the convention as 
representative of the ULC, and | 
Morris Wee, executive director of 
Student Service Commission of the I 
tional Lutheran Council, addressed | 
fellowship banquet. 

The 1948 convention will be held 
First Church, Indianapolis, and 1 
feature the celebration of the sync 
Centennial. 


Home Mission Work Progresses in Pacific Synod 


By EDWIN BRACHER 


The Rey. L. H. Steinhoff elected president to succeed Dr. J. L. Saw 


Two NEW MISSIONS have been added 
to the Pacific Synod, it was reported 
at the convention in Zion Church, The 
Dalles, Ore., May 12-15. These were 
Christ Church, Parkrose, Portland, 
Ore., the Rev. Paul C. Wharton pastor, 
and Our Saviour’s Church, Seaside, 
Ore., the Rev. Paul W. Funk pastor. 

The mission committee announced 
that four additional fields were ready 
for occupation. A Finnish congregation 
has been organized in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Pastor Theodore 
Foreid is developing a field on Mercer 
Island, Seattle, Wash. A missionary 
has been assigned to South Everett, 
Wash. And East Vancouver, Wash., 
awaits organization. Several other areas 
have been suggested to the Pacific 
Synod by the regional Home Missions 
Council for investigation. 


A torat of $9,414 or 111 per cent of 
the benevolence apportionment was 
sent the ULC in 1946. Enthusiastically 
delegates voted to undertake the sug- 
gested 200 per cent goal for 1948. The 
synod’s Lutheran World Action quota 
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was oversubscribed at the time of 
convention. 

Statistician T. A. Jansen’s report 
dicated an increase of 570 confirn 
members during the year. Total nu 
ber of members in the 30 congregati: 
is 6,176. 

The convention noted with regret» 
absence of President J. L. Sawyer, v 
suffered a heart attack, April 19. Af 
serving eight years as synodical pr 
ident and missionary superintendent, 
well as pastor of a local congregati 
he is being forced to take months 
rest. The sessions were presided o 
by the Rev. H. Stanley Holman, pr 
ident of the Northern Conference. 

Visitors included the Rev. R. Hon 
Anderson, official representative of » 
ULC; the Rev. Herbert Nottbohm, f 
ternal delegate from the Northwest: 
District of the American Luthe: 
Church; and Mrs. H. I. Spangler, pr 
ident of the synodical Women’s M 
sionary Society. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president 
Midland College and Western Ser 
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ry, reported an expanding building 
9gram on the campus. Budgeted in 
18 for the schools was $1 per com- 
ining member. Trustees elected to 
» Midland College board were Pas- 
‘'s L. H. Steinhoff and Edwin Bracher. 
n the Northern Conference, in co- 
eration with congregations of other 
10dical groups, funds are being raised 
buy a 45-acre camp, according to the 
uth committee. It is located on Lake 
mish, near Bellingham, Wash. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. L. H. 
2inhoff, president; Dr. W. I. Eck, sec- 
ary; Marvin C. Johnson, treasurer; 
d the Rev. T. A. Jansen, statistician. 


fest Virginia Synod Makes 
HAROLD L. HANN 


‘THAT WE CALL upon our congrega- 
ns, as a special token of thanksgiv- 
s to God in connection with the 30th 
niversary of the ULCA, to aim for a 
) per cent payment of the ULCA ap- 
rtionment for 1948, as well as a gift of 
65 per member for Lutheran World 
tion,” was the way the West Virginia 
nod at its 35th annual convention ex- 
essed its purpose to join the ranks 
the forward movement for increased 
nevolent giving. 
Delegates to the synodical meeting 
St. Paul’s Church, Huntington, 
Va., May 18-20, learned that up by 
per cent were the total synodical re- 
ipts in 1946. Up also by 280 per cent 
re the receipts for Lutheran World 
‘tion although even at this increase 
2 synod as a whole is barely keeping 
ce with the average giving for this 
use throughout the ULC. Up by $2.62 
r communing member was the actual 
ring for benevolent causes during the 
ar. A slight gain was noted in com- 
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Members elected to the executive com- 
mittee were: The Rev. J. L. Sawyer, 
the Rev. M. A. Getzendaner, Fred J. 
Moody, and Chester Stixrud. New 
members of the mission committee: The 
Rev. John L. Cauble, T. B. Asmundson, 
and the Rev. H. Stanley Holman, advi- 
sory member to represent the mission 
pastors. The Rev. J. C. Suter was ap- 
pointed stewardship secretary. 

At the convention banquet Dr. Eck, 
who has served as secretary for 32 
years, and Dr. F. S. Beistel, who has 
served as editor of the Pacific Lutheran 
for 23 years, were honored. Pastor Ed- 
win Bracher succeeds Dr. Beistel. 


Progress in Benevolence 


muning membership. 

“No Day for Jonahs” was the evening 
message of Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, ULC 
representative, as he set within the 
skeleton-like body of facts the warm 
figure of the Christian man and the 
awakened synod completely giving 
themselves to the purposes of God. Next 
day he presided at a question hour. 


SYNOD WILL app to its own calendar 
of special days the presentation of the 
cause of the National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged at Thanksgiving. It will 
assume its share of the support of a 
chaplain at the Pruntytown School for 
Boys. In October congregations will be 
able to secure deputation teams of Lu- 
theran students from West Virginia 
University to hear of the student work 
being done in that educational center. 

The co-ordination of all youth work 
within the bounds of synod is sought 
through the appointment of a special 
committee for that purpose. Personal 
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contacts with all ministerial students, 
whether beneficiaries or not, is synod’s 
instruction to its committee on minis- 
terial education. 

Conference dates were announced for 
Oct. 13-14, the place of meeting to be 
Oakland, Md., with a program under 
the leadership of the Parish and Church 


School Board. 

All officers were re-elected, Preside 
W. Roy Hashinger and Secretary Hare 
L. Hann for their third terms a 
Treasurer C. A. Pilson for his eighi 
Re-elected to the executive committ 
were the Rev. Simon Snyder and WV 
Oscar H. Lindow. 


Dr. Richard H. Gerberding Completes 20 Years 
As Northwest Synod President 


By CHARLES A. PULS 


Srx NEW WISCONSIN CONGREGATIONS 
were received into the Northwest 
Synod at the convention in Luther 
Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., May 
19-22. 

They were Christ Church, Lancaster; 
Faith, Cuba City; Grace, Darlington; 
Hope, Mineral Point; St. Paul’s, Bur- 
ton; and Fox Point, Milwaukee County. 
An additional congregation, Grace 
Church, Deephaven, Minn., had been 
accepted into membership by special 


action, Dec. 15, 1946. 

Four pastors were also welcomed | 
President R. H. Gerberding. They we 
Alton M, Motter, W. H. Cooper, J. 
Lippoldt, and Lief H. Awes. 


TREASURER J. K. JENSEN reported th. 
benevolence receipts had jumped fro 
$90,000 in 1941 to $214,000 in 1946. Fi 
the third consecutive year the sync 
paid its apportionment in full. Tot. 
receipts for 1946 were $403,166. By cor 
vention time 87 per cent of the LW 


OFFICERS OF NORTHWEST SYNOD: Dr. William F. Bacher, secretary; Mr. C. A. Gottschal 
statistician; President R. H. Gerberding; the Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, stewardship secretary; M 


J. K. Jensen, treasurer 
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al had been raised. 

Statistician C. A. Gottschalk pointed 
at a confirmed membership gain of 
ightly over 5 per cent. 

Two young men were ordained. They 
ere the Rev. John H. Simonds, Faith 
hurch, Winona, Minn., and the Rev. 
van G. Mattern, assistant pastor at 
aith Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Representing the ULC was Dr, Clar- 
nee C, Stoughton, stewardship secre- 
ary. Chaplain for the convention was 
rof. W. H. Cooper of Northwestern 
eminary. Dr. Gould Wickey, secre- 
ary of the ULC Board of Education, 
ras also present. 

“You can’t preach to dead people,” 
fissionary C. H. Reinbrecht told dele- 
ates. “The Chinese must have mate- 
ial relief. We have two or three years 
0 win China. If we do not act promptly 
ve will lose our greatest chance.” 


A “Love arrr” of $1,500 was presented 


to Dr. R. H. Gerberding in honor of his 
20 years as synodical president. In re- 
sponse, he said, “I have already been 
fully compensated for 20 years’ work 
for our Lord and with the brethren, 
but this gift makes breathing a little 
easier at that.” 

Dr. A, A. Zinck, Milwaukee, and the 
Rev. W. B. Downey, former army chap- 
lain; were speakers at the Northwestern 
Seminary alumni banquet. Zeb Trex- 
ler, president of the ULC Brotherhood, 
addressed those attending the annual 
Brotherhood banquet. 

Elected as trustees to Carthage Col- 
lege were the Rev. Garrett Genszler, 
Marinette, Wis.; the Rev. Kenneth 
Hurst, Racine, Wis.; and A. D. Phillips, 
Madison, Wis. President Erland Nelson 
of Carthage spoke at one session. 

Circulation of the devotional booklets 
prepared by Northwest Synod pastors 
had reached 1,885,000, Prof. Jonas H. 
Dressler reported. 


Centucky-Tennessee Synod Revises By-laws 


y ROGER G. IMHOFF 


EARNEST APPRAISAL of apportionment 
ieeds, sweeping revision of the synod 
y-laws, ordination of the synod’s 
ighth son for the ministry in 14 years, 
nd a strong prodding of both the laity 
nd clergy by Zeb Trexler, were fea- 
ures of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
synod and Brotherhood meetings at 
Salvary Church, Louisville, May 21-23. 

Theme for the Brotherhood conven- 
ion, headed by Chris Hauff, Nashville, 
vas, “The Church Must Be Planted.” 
zaymen voted to set up a special com- 
nittee to promote the securing of $5,000 
or the mission loan fund which had 
yeen originally decided upon a year 
go. Judge L. F. Speckman, former 
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president of the ULC Brotherhood, re- 
ported on the Erie convention and pre- 
sented the goals for the biennium. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Harlan Newkirk, Louisville, pres- 
ident; Burgess Smith, Nashville, vice 
president; J. F. Browning, Covington, 
secretary; Clarence P, Birk, Nashville, 
treasurer. 

Synod president, Pastor Lorin 
Spenny, keynoted the convention in his 
Communion sermon, “For Jesus’ Sake,” 
which led the delegates in deliberation 
of the causes of the church, 


FEATURED EVENT of the synod conven- 
tion was the decision to proceed with 
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the necessary committee work to gather 
the ULC double apportionment in 1948. 
A stirring challenge to achieve this 
goal came from the ULC representative, 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Richmond, president 
of the Virginia Synod. Only slightly 
reduced by convention action was the 
per capita apportionment from a com- 
mittee-proposed $6.61 to $6.50, still 
among the highest of ULC synods. 

Election of a president for two years 
instead of one, unification of commit- 
tees and the granting of a small salary 
to the part-time office of president, 
were among the leading items adopted 
in the new by-laws. 

Concurring in a recently adopted new 
constitution for the Louisville Lutheran 
Home, synod elected 16 clergy and lay- 
men to the Board of the Home. For- 
merly, the management was in the 
hands of 30 delegates from the 10 
churches in metropolitan Louisville, 
plus six elected from synod. 

Emmett Lee Schmitt, son of Calvary 
Church, was ordained with Pastor 
Robertson preaching the sermon. Mr. 
Schmitt has been called to St. John’s 
Church, Melbourne, Ky. 


LUTHERAN WorLD ACTION is approach- 
ing its two-year quota, said Dr. J. E. 
Stomberger, Jeffersontown, synod 
chairman, in appealing for the funds to 
come in as quickly as possible. 

Wittenberg College, represented by 
President R. E. Tulloss, and Hamma 
Divinity School, by Dean E. E. Flack, 
were commended by special resolution 
of synod for culminating the long de- 
sired full department of Bible and Re- 
ligious Education, and for expanding 
the seminary faculty. Synod, however, 
asked its representative, Pastor Roger 
G. Imhoff, to inform the Wittenberg 
Board of synod’s disapproval of the re- 
cently voted tuition charge at Hamma. 
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Pastor Edwin Detmer, Nashville, 
nounced a well-rounded faculty = 
strong curriculum for the second an- 
nual summer school at Columbia, Ky, 
August 5-12. : 

Representing the various institutions 
and auxiliaries of the two-state organ- 
ization, by special reports were: { 

Leslie Eggers, president of the Lous 
ville Lutheran Home, Jeffersontown, 
Ky.; Pastor John Warnes, president of 
the Oesterlen Children’s Home, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Harlan Newkirk of the 
Brotherhood; Mrs. Ernest Ignatz, Nash- 
ville, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society; Mrs. Irvin Messell, 
Louisville, head of the Luther League. 

All synodical officers were re-elected 
including: Pastor Spenny, president; 
Pastor G. D. Busch, Louisville, vice 
president; Pastor Howard Wessling, 
Paducah, secretary; Philip Haag, Jef- 
fersontown, treasurer; Nellis Kraft, 
Louisville, statistical secretary; John 
W. G. Wernz, Louisville, lay member 
of the executive committee. 

Board elections resulted as follows: 


Dr. J. E. Stomberger and Leslie Eggers, 
Home Missions and Church Extension; 
Pastor John Keister, Nashville, and Ruble 
Green, Louisville, Ministerial Education: 
Drs. I. R. Ladd and C. A. Robertson and 
Pastor Roy B. Setzer, Louisville; Pastors 
J. Paul Rimmer, Florence, Ky.; and Ed- 
win Detmer, Nashville; Tom Allison, 
George Dengler, Leslie Eggers, Dr. Wm. 
W. Fisher, John Ray, Mrs. J. A. Bowen, 
Mrs. H. A. Doll, and Mrs. Otto Claasen, 
all of Louisville; Clarence Birk, Nashville; 
Mrs. A. Diester, Covington; and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Tanner, Newport, Louisville Lutheran 
Home. 

Chaplains for the Brotherhood and synod 
respectively were Pastors Roy Setzer, 
Louisville, and Roy B. Troutman, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 

Delegates voted to meet in Memorial 
Church, Louisville, in 1948. 
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SOMETHING OUGHT TO BE DONE about 
the slum areas of West Philadelphia. 
That idea kept pushing itself into the 
thinking of the Inner Mission Society 
a dozen years ago. 

A settlement house had been operat- 
ing successfully for many years in a 
crowded eastern area of the city. A 
half-dozen other projects had been pro- 
‘moted by the society with excellent re- 
sults. But the Haverford Center idea 
in West Philadelphia was different. It 
would be an agency of a white church 
in an overwhelmingly Negro district. 
Lutherans hadn’t tried that before in 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

Proof that the idea was 100 per cent 
all right is witnessed by the fact that 
600 children, most of them from the 
sub-marginal families which are vic- 
tims of vicious economic exploitation, 
will enjoy The Center’s Christ-giving, 
health-giving and  education-giving 
benefits this year. 


Much oF THE cREDIT for this phenome- 
nal success is due to Sister Anna 
Melville, who studied to be a certified 
public accountant and became instead 

a social welfare worker who got her 
know-how the hard way. 

For 10 of the 11 years of Haverford 
Center’s existence, Sister Anna has 
been its director. What she has learned 
about America’s racial problems as they 
are handled or mishandled might well 
fill a book. 

In the first place, a conscientious (and 
successful) effort at racial equality has 
been made in an area where both the 
Protestant churches and the Roman 
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ome of God’s Children are Black 
Sister Anna Melville at the Haverford Center in Philadelphia 


has proved that Lutherans can succeed in Negro work 


STORY TIME at Haverford Center finds chil- 
dren clamoring for ‘facts’ about Peter Rabbit 
or The Three Bears. In a few years these 
youngsters might be juvenile delinquents, but 
now chances are they will have learned more 
profitable use for their leisure hours. 


Catholic Church have practiced race 
segregation. 

A recent meeting of ecclesiastical 
minds which deserves to become classic 
serves to illustrate the success of that 
phase: Sister Anna had been ill and 
confined to her apartment for several 
weeks when two visitors came to seek 
her co-operation on a community en- 
terprise. One was the Irish pastor of a 
Negro Roman Catholic Church, the 
other was the Negro rector of an An- 
glican Church. 

Told that Sister Anna was ill, the 
two gentlemen said they would dis- 
pense with the business in mind, but 
would welcome the opportunity to suc- 
cor a fellow-worker of the cloth on a 
strictly Good Samaritan basis. 

The sick-room visit, deeply appre- 
ciated by Sister Anna, reached a cli- 
max with an incident which is highly 
indicative of her success in the inter- 


racial field and probably will bring 
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shouts of horror to the good Protestants 
and Catholics who hear it. 


THE ANGLICAN RECTOR said that, since 
he and Sister Anna had joined in 
prayer so frequently over the neighbor- 
hood’s unfortunate souls, he would like 
to pray for her. When the good An- 
glican brother got to the “Hail Marys” 
he was back-stopped, of course, by the 
Catholic father. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Rose 
Livingston, staunch Episcopalian and 
faithful Negro part-time worker at 
Haverford Center, entered the room. 
The way she puts it: “An Irish Cath- 
olic priest and a Negro Anglican priest, 
both saying Hail Marys over Sister 
Anna, a Lutheran deaconess—that’s all 
I needed to prove that in a funny world 
things are going to come out all right.” 


THE CENTER, DEDICATED on Sept. 15, 
1936, on Haverford Avenue, has been 
located since 1944 at the corner of Wal- 
lace and 39th Streets. It was (and is) 
one of Philadelphia’s worst juvenile de- 
linquency neighborhoods. The Center 
was (and still is) the only settlement 
house of its kind in the section. 

All the children who use The Cen- 
ter’s facilities are Negroes, but the 
Golden Age Club, composed of men and 
women who must be 65 years old or 
over to qualify for membership, is a 
mixed-race group which meets weekly 
for a few fast checker games and some 
dominoes. 

Keeping right in step with the old 
folk are the youngsters who belong to 
the 40-member Social Club for teen- 
age boys and girls. Mrs. Livingston, 
who came to The Center many years 
ago as caretaker and became interested 
in the adolescent problems of the 
neighborhood children, is known as the 
Dorothy Dix of this outfit. Night after 
night, girls—and boys too—come to her 
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with their befuddlement over things ro- 
mantic and many of them refuse tc 
make a date until their mentor has 
given the green light. The hep-cats 


fight for the chance to join the club 
which has set its conduct requirements 


HEALTH—a major consideration in any wel- 
fare program—is high on the list of services 
offered at Haverford Center. This youngster's 
heart beats a steady tattoo in the doctor's 
ears during a physical checkup. The center 
has convinced this mother that periodic ex- 
aminations are highly desirable, but her infant 
isn't so sure. 


at such a high standard that member- 
ship is a badge of honor in the com- 
munity. 


SisterR ANNA, with two full-time 
workers and two part-time workers, 
thinks it/probably is a good thing she 
studied to be an accountant. “With an 
appropriation of $7,500 a year you have 
to be an accountant to make ends meet 
—or a magician,” she says. 

The fact that she is sailing in strange 
latitudes does not appall her one bit. 
Her father, a seafaring Scotsman from 
the banks of bonny Firth of Clyde, 
found himself frozen in with a whaling 
expedition around the North Pole be- 
fore he was 18 years old. He spent the 
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est of his life guiding ships through 
roublous waters. 

Nor is it strange to hear that this 
rlever and tireless deaconess is working 
with such diverse racial groups. “Our 
aome in Brooklyn looked out over The 
Narrows of New York Bay,” she says, 
“and my father was forever bringing 
home men from all sorts of exotic for- 
eign places.” 

Sister Anna’s staff consists of Miss 
Hallie Morrow and Mrs. Jeanette Cald- 
well. James Yeiser is one of the part- 
time workers. They do not attempt to 
arrogate the powers of city or state 
-agencies but seek “to fill in the cracks 
and supplement what the kids do not 
get at home.” 


IN THE HOME GROUNDS of the infamous 
Tops and Bottoms Gangs, such supple- 
mental need is frequently rather con- 


tough, Sister Anna says, that the police 
are kept busy. In fact, “when there is 
need for the law,” she declares, “peo- 
ple often run to The Center and ask 
us to make the call. We try to straighten 
things out ourselves, though. My dea- 
coness garb gets about as much respect 
in a street brawl as any of the police- 
men’s red cars.”- 

That such popularity must be de- 
served is attested by the fact that Sister 
Anna sits on the advisory committee of 
Combined Operations for West Phila- 
delphia, a unit of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies which guides the neigh- 
borhood’s social welfare program. 

A graduate of the Baltimore Mother- 
house, she was consecrated in the diac- 
onate in 1931 and has served previously 
at the Lutheran Settlement House in 
the Kensington section of Philadelphia 
and at St. Matthew’s Church in Han- 
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GETTING THE RIGHT START 


NEARLY EVERYONE has at one time or another “worked” one of those 
mazes or labyrinth-puzzles that occasionally appear in the papers. 
There are all kinds of by-paths and dead-ends, but—there is only ONE 
right starting point. 

Life in general, and also our religious life, is a maze, full of by- 
paths and circuitous routes and dead-ends, but only one right start- 
ing-point. To reach the goal, that is, to arrive at the right point, to 
accomplish life’s purpose, you must start at the right place, and pro- 
ceed in the right manner. (Which of man’s activities follows any 
other rule?) 

We are prone to start our “reforms” and “improvements” on the 
other fellow; the only ricuT starting-point for the reformation and 
conversion of the world, however, may be the “beam that is in our 
own eye,” rather than the “mote that is in our brother’s eye.” 

A wrong starting-point may be the reason why so little is accom- 
plished in the way of bringing the world to righteousness. Perhaps, 
surely, we would accomplish more towards a “righteous world” by 
starting with ourselves in sincere and severe self-examination, with 
our own repentance and conversion. We would likely find enough 
there to keep ourselves quite busy without worrying about others. 

C. F. CHRISTIANSEN 
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| ONCE KNEW A LUTHERAN 


By BERNICE BROWN McCULLAR 


|t isn't the amount of publicity a church gets in the newspapers which detern 


its reputation. What counts is the quality of life of a church's membe 


I REMEMBER DISTINCTLY the first time 
I ever heard of a Lutheran. In the 
small Southern town in which I grew 
up, there were only Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Christians. 

Of course, they all thought of them- 
selves as Christians, however short 
they might fall of the mark. But only 
one sect was actually named that. It 
shared with the other two the enroll- 
ment on its lists of most of the town’s 
inhabitants, but its enrollment was 
smaller. It was so small, in fact, that 
one did not have to consider them when 
electing school teachers. Believe it or 
not, such was the generai attitude of 
the populace that if there were more 
Baptist than Methodist school teachers, 
or vice versa, the matter was inquired 
into. It was quite as important to bal- 
ance the faculty equitably between the 
denominations as to acijuire teachers 
of competence, and a fair division of 
the faculty adherence was maintained. 

Of course, there were a few be- 
nighted souls in the village who didn’t 
belong to any of the three sects. And 
there had come to us, from somewhere 
in the strange precincts of the outer 
world, a Catholic. But there was no 
Lutheran. 


I HAD NEVER heard of one. Then one 
day, I remember hearing one of the 
women in the small town telling about 
a wonderful doctor who had come to a 
near-by city. And after telling about 
his marvelous qualifications as a phy- 
sician, she added, “He’s a Lutheran.” 
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Later, I got to know him. I disc 
ered that he was a skilled physic 
and surgeon, a wondrously kind hur 
being with big brown eyes that seer 
to take in all the harassing probl 
and pains of a troubled humanity 
to sympathize with them. I remem 
how intently he listened, even to 
most trivial and tiresome details a 
body was explaining to him. I rem« 
ber the gentle touch of his hand, 
his slow smile that started way bh 
in his eyes and lighted up his fac: 
remember what a kind person he \ 
a good and comforting thing to reme 
ber, for kindness is a thing to w: 
your heart by in this world gri 
strangely chill with fear and distr 


I REMEMBER, TOO, hearing someb 
say, in a soft voice, “The man prays 
fore he operates on people.” 

Later, after college and universit 
learned many things about religior 
learned about Luther and the Refor 
tion. I learned, after I shed the nai 
of childhood, that there are Luther 
who come short of the glory, as tk 
are Baptists and Methodists and Cz 
olics also. I learned that goodness 
kindness and gentleness and devout 
are not the special qualities of any 
sect, but of the best there are in 
sects, and in all mankind. 

But still, whenever I hear the w 
“TLutheran,’ my heart takes on a 
warm feeling because I remember ‘ 
the first Lutheran I ever knew was | 
one of the kindest people on earth. 


The Luth 


utherans and Liquor 


HAROLD W. REISCH 


The United Lutheran Church has not talked much about the 


alcohol problem. From now on, something will have to be said 


WHEN PEOPLE TRY to 
muse themselves by 
eing how much liquor 
ey can drink, they 
‘ten create problems 
ey don’t expect. Some 
the dramatic results, 
it by no means all of 
em, are luridly pub- 
‘ized in the news- 
pers: “DRUNKEN DRIVER 
[LLS THREE”... “MAN SLaIn IN Tap- 
oM BRAWL” . . . “DRUNKEN PARENTS 
ESERT CHILDREN” . . . “SOCIALITE JAILED 
Drunk.” 
There is no questioning the fact that 
cohol is a disturbing element in our 
ciety, and a problem with which the 
urch must somehow come to grips. 


Ir ALCOHOL IS a problem, so is the 
atter of dealing with it. There are, 
aditionally, two fundamental premises 
om which have stemmed most of the 
tempted solutions of the past. 

The first is that alcohol is inherently 
il. Therefore the simplest solution of 
e problem is to abolish alcohol. May- 
this is not easily accomplished, but 
certainly is the most direct manner of 
ckling the problem. With no alcohol 
ere can be no problem. Another 
ethod based on this same premise is 
at followed by certain church groups 
‘church-related groups. These forbid 
e use of alcohol to their members, 


stor Reisch is a member of the staff of the 
ard of Inner Missions, Ministerium of Penn- 
vania. 
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and enforce severe sanc- 
tions against those who 
do. 

The second premise is 
that while alcohol is not 
an evil, overindulging in 
it is. It is not the use but 
the abuse that is wrong. 
Drunkenness is due to 
improper training in tem- 
perance, to a weak will, 
to a love for this manner of sinning. 
But it is due not only to the individual, 
but also to the iniquitous “liquor traf- 
fic’ developed by the manufacturers 
and dispensers of the stuff. 

Both of these ideas on alcohol have 
developed common attitudes. Whether 
it is the use, or the abuse, the problem 
is reduced to a matter of morality. The 
alcoholic is marked as a special breed 
of sinner. He must, through some re- 
generation of his will power, become an 
abstainer, or a temperate user, as the 
case might be. And alcohol itself must 
be abolished or at least its “traffic” 
rigidly controlled. 


THIS, IN BRIEF, is a summary of the 
methods devised in the past by religious 
groups. Because they lacked insight 
into the complexity and scope of the 
problem, they produced extremely in- 
effectual results. 

However, in recent years another ap- 
proach to the problem has been de- 
veloped. Researches conducted by the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies and the 
program developed by Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous have revealed that alcohol and 
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alcoholism are more than a matter for 
morality. They are the concern of med- 
icine, psychiatry, sociology, law, and 
economics as weli. 

One of the startling developments of 
the new approach is to focus the atten- 
tion on the victim of alcohol, rather 
than on the alcohol itself. The alcoholic 
is a sick person who can and must be 
helped. By observing the victim, and 
the factors that contribute to his al- 
coholism, one learns the complexity of 
the whole problem. The physician, the 
sociologist, the educator, the church 
must combine their efforts to solve this 
vexatious problem. 


WHAT HAS BEEN the attitude of the 
United Lutheran Church with respect 
to alcohol? What has it said about it, 
and what has it done about it? A sur- 
vey of the minutes of the biennial con- 
ventions since Repeal reveals a number 
of pronouncements and resolutions. 

In 1934, at Savannah, Ga., the Inner 
Mission Board (now the Board of So- 
cial Missions) submitted the following 
resolutions which were adopted: 

Resolved, (1) “That the ULCA op- 
pose the insidious evils and dangers of 
the liquor traffic, and call upon its pas- 
tors and people to be vigilant in com- 
bating the same. 

2) “That the ULCA authorize the In- 
ner Mission Board to prepare suitable 
educational literature for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of the members of 
the Church in temperance in all things, 
and request the Board of Publication to 
publish the same. 

3) “That the ULCA call upon all its 
educational agencies to co-operate in 
this matter of temperance education.” 

This resolution was carried out in 
part by the publication of Dr. W. H. 
Greever’s pamphlet “The Bible Speaks 
on the Liquor Problem” and by the 
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publication of a prize essay on “Why 
Believe in Temperance” by Alfr 
Beck. 


In 1936, ar CotumsBus, Onto, the I 
ner Mission Board reported that: “op 
vice and drunkenness continue to 
major problems. From all quart 
come reports of the growing brazenn: 
of the liquor traffic. The old salo 
which, it was promised by those w 
advocated repeal of the prohibiti 
amendment was never again to 
known in the land, is back with a ve 
geance in many states. The Domini 
of Canada has its problem with this e 
also, as witness the reports concerni 
the great menace to morals the ‘Be 
Parlor’ in Ontario has become.” 

Alcohol, up to its old tricks and mo 
for example, the intemperate “cockt 
habit,” is debauching youth, maki 
highways dangerous, breaking 
homes, and, behind screened doors a 
windows of saloons, is making game 
Christian standards of decency a 
sobriety. 


RESOLVED: “Having due regard to 1 
growing menace of the liquor traf 
we request the Executive Board to « 
rect the proper agencies of the chu 
to publish and distribute educatio1 
literature dealing with this evil; and : 
admonish our pastors, and our otk 
church leaders, and the parents in o 
homes to use every effort to enlight 
our youth on the meaning of temps 
ance.” 

At Baltimore in 1938 the Board 1 
ported as follows: “The Board has u 
der consideration the publication of a 
ditional pamphlets on 'Temperan 
There is an unquestioned increase 
the use of alcoholic beverages and na 
cotics, and a consequent increase 
immorality and crime. New treatmer 
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re being sought by medical science 
yy the care and cure of addicts. 

“But spiritual forces must be applied 
ot only to the cure but to the preven- 
on of these evils. No mere condemna- 
on of the evil is sufficient. Pronounce- 
ents against the liquor and drug traf- 
c are in themselves futile. The Church, 
1e synods, and most of all the congre- 
ation must strive by educational and 
y spiritual means and methods to 
radicate the evils of the liquor traffic 
nd the use of narcotics.” 

The ULC Board of Social Missions 
ad nothing to report at Omaha in 1940. 
+ Louisville in 1942 it was resolved 
iat “the Church declare to the Pres- 
lent of the United States, the Com- 
ander-in-Chief of our armed forces, 
s unalterable opposition to the evils of 
1e liquor traffic, particularly as they 
alate to those in the armed services 
nd in war industries, fully recognizing 
1eir dangerous and injurious effects 
pon the youth of our country, now re- 
ioved from their homes, and urge that 
e take the most aggressive means at 
is disposal to protect them against 
1ese devastating evils; and that the 
ficers of the Church convey this ac- 
on to the President.” 


FROM THESE RESOLUTIONS and pro- 
ouncements it is apparent that the 
LC follows the second of the tradi- 
onal attitudes outlined in the opening 
aragraphs. It focuses its attention on 
1e “liquor traffic,” although just what 
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is actually meant by that is not too 
clear. It feels that the solution lies in 
the proper use of alcohol. This tem- 
perate use is to be achieved by proper 
education and by opposing the evils 
and vices of alcohol with spiritual 
forces. 

The ULC has produced some lit- 
erature on the problem: two pamphlets 
in 15 years. This may be considered 
symptomatic of fundamental indiffer- 
ence to the problem. It may also indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the efficacy of 
the material available. There is every 
indication that the ULC was aware of 
new developments in the field of alco- 
hol research, and prudence dictated the 
wisdom of caution until such time as 
the results would be available for pub- 
lication. 

Regardless of whether one regards the 
record of the past as a futile, half- 
hearted gesture, or a wise marking of 
time pending the arrival of new light 
on the subject, this much must be said: 
the time has come for a complete re- 
appraisal and restatement of +the 
church’s attitude. Alcohol is a major 
social problem. This has been proven 
without a shadow of doubt. A tremen- 
dous mass of knowledge, drawn from 
sound scientific research, is available 
for the use of the Christian educator 
and writer. 

The church admits responsibility in 
this field. The day has come for her to 
exercise it to the full. 


George Macdonald in one of his novels tells of the Scotsman, a 


fact-minded peasant, who, seeing h 


is neighbor hesitate to go to the 


rescue of some people in a flood because he feared that he himself 


might be drowned and go to hell, 


shouted above the roar of the 


waters, “Better be damned doing the will of God than saved doing 


nothing.” 
une Il, 1947 
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There Is Some Use 


By Ralph D. Heim 


To conclude the study of Malachi, the 
reading is 2:17 to the end of the book. 


MALACHI IS WOOING and shaming the 
discouraged skeptical Jews of 460 B. c. 
back to belief in a loving God and the 
practice of sincere worship and upright 
morals. In this reading, his “catechism” 
deals with the duties of laymen in a 
time of doubt about God’s own right- 
eousness and justice. 

The special problem appears in the 
following dialogue: 

THE Lorp: Ye have wearied the Lord 

with your words. 

THE Propte: Wherein 
wearied him? 

THE Lorp: When ye say, Everyone 
that doeth evil is good in the sight 
of the Lord . . . or, Where is the 
God of judgment? 

Faith in God must have been at a low 
ebb, indeed, and the patience of God 
near exhaustion. The Hebrews’ experi- 
ences after their return from exile had 
been so hard that they lost faith in 
goodness. They were even willing to 
believe that God’s favor was upon the 
wicked instead of the righteous. “Sin,” 
they are saying, “is successful. Why 
be good? What's the use?” 


have we 


THE SAME GENERAL ATTITUDE of mind 
found another expression. For some 
people, things were so out of joint as 
to appear as if the God of justice had 
walked off the scene. His hand seemed 
no longer in the movements of the time 
when righteous people were uncared 
for, while the wicked prospered. The 
prophets of old had emphasized God’s 
insistence upon man’s justice. The peo- 
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ple have turned sarcastic enough 
ask, “Where now is God’s justice?” 

The answer to those skeptical stat 
ments follows in Malachi 3:1-5. T 
wrongs of. the time will be righted |] 
God’s coming in person. He is abo 
to send his forerunner to prepare t 
way. Then God himself will arriy 
and the long-expected “day of tl 
Lord” will be at hand. 


IT IS THE PROMISE which had bee 
made repeatedly in Israel’s times 
crisis: Here there is a stronger mor 
note than usual, in that God is comir 
not to destroy but to cleanse. T1 
thought of purification, given in the r 
finer’s fire and the fuller’s soap of ver: 
2, is more fully expressed in verse 3. 

“Who may abide the day and star 
when he appeareth” (verse 2) is a pe 
tinent question which the prophet ar 
swers only in part. Remembering th. 
he had been compelled to testify again 
the priests earlier (2:1-9) he singl 
them out again. . 

God will purify the priests like tt 
refining of precious metals. That | 
both complimentary and _ otherwis 
There is gold within them, but the 
need severe treatment. The result wi 
be a correcting of evil, indeed. Th 
offerings will be right, and all the re 
quirements of the ritual will be fu 
filled. The hitherto careless Levites wi 
devote heart and soul to the prope 
performance of the ritual and the 
teaching work. 

This prophet thereby emphasizes th 
importance of the ceremonial in a wa 
his predecessors did not. There ha 
been a change of the prophetic ideal i 
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he 300 years since Amos. While the 
lea is still for righteousness, it is to 
ye within the.ceremonial framework. 


YET THE NEXT VERSES (3:5, 6) show 
Malachi’s kinship with Amos, Micah, 
nd others. Whereas the people had 
omplained against God’s lack of atten- 
ion to justice, the prophet announces 
hat the Lord will come for justice with 
vengeance. That will be bad for cer- 
ain persons who now are riding high— 
heap religionists, adulterers, perjurers, 
ppressors, and those who do not fear 
rod. 

Now, those who said “What’s the 
se?” can see reason for continuing to 
rust and to serve God. God has not 
hanged. From of old he has stood for 
istice and righteousness. He continues 
» do so, just as he continues to love the 
hildren of Jacob (verse 6). 

There is some use. 


THE PROPHECY now deals with another 
bstacle to the free outpouring and en- 
yyment of God’s grace. Israel has not 
een willing to pay the economic price 
1 God’s favor. Verses 6-12 consider a 
ilure in tithing. The dialogue puts it 
lus: 

Tue Lorn: Return unto me and I will 

return unto you. 

THe Preopte: Wherein shall we re- 

turn? 

Tue Lorp: Ye have robbed me. 

Tue PEopLE: Wherein have we robbed 

thee? 

Tue Lorp: In tithes and offerings. 
The Israelites were having hard 
mes. It takes high loyalty to keep up 
‘ligious dues in such times. One of the 
‘st things to suffer in depression is the 
lurch treasury. Food, clothing, drink, 
lucation, and entertainment fare bet- 
r. Furthermore, the Hebrew tithe was 
> small matter for it required the 
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tenth of all such things as grain, wine, 
and oil along with the firstlings of herd 
and flock. 


Yet the Lord challenges the people to 
test him. Let them bring the tithes 
abundantly and see what will happen. 
He will open the windows of heaven 
and pour out such a blessing that there 
will be no room enough to receive it. 

In some ways this section seems to 
hit a low ethical level. Returning to 
God ought to mean more than paying 
tithes. The gifts to God are not of spir- 
itual character. The gifts to the people 
are fruits of the field and honor for the 
nation. It looks too much like a bar- 
gain of food for food. 

Perhaps we may note, however, that 
the prophet is dealing with the people 
on the level of their own obsession. 
Riches and power are perhaps the par- 
ticular proof of God’s love which they 
could appreciate. A parent must give 
toys when children are at the age for 
toys. Perhaps, too, this was addressed 
to those particular skeptics who had 
stopped giving their dues in dejected 
spirit over their destitution. 


AGAIN, IN A WORLD where money is 
the medium of exchange, the ministry 
of the Word does require something 
which might as well frankly be called 
dollars. And those who are faithful in 
these things do find blessing in that 
fidelity. 

Yet, it is somehow hard to forget that 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Jeremiah would 
scarcely have based God’s favor upon 
the paying of tithes. Returning to God 
involves such infinitely deeper things in 
repentance and conversion. A failure 
in tithing does not really constitute the 
basic error. It is unbelief, irreverence, 
unspirituality. 

The commercial attitude toward piety 
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which frustrated real religion in Israel 
gets further treatment in the closing 
section of the book where the prophet 
forecasts triumph for the truly right- 
eous (3:13—4:6). 

Doubts had afflicted even the rel- 
atively pious in Israel concerning the 
worth of their faithfulness in God’s 
eyes. To them the facts of experience 
seemed to be against the profitableness 
of godliness. The people had accepted 
the testimony of the book of life instead 
of the book of God. They had spoken 
their minds to their shame. The charge 
is placed against them in the dialogue: 

Txe Lorp: Your words have been 

stout against me. 

THE Propte: What have we spoken 

so much against thee? 

THe Lorn: Ye have said, It is vain to 

serve God and what profit is it? 


WHEN Gop Is GIVEN obedience and 
worship he is expected to be liberal 
with material prosperity and like serv- 
ices. If he does not make returns, why 
worship him? That is the people’s at- 
titude. They are following a formula 
which is true enough in its way, but not 
complete—if men sin, they decay; if 
they are righteous, they thrive. 

And what shall a prophet say when 
people who scorn the requirements of 
God truly are prosperous and those who 
fear him have only the poor portion of 
envy? When the wicked have tried 
God’s goodness beyond endurance, yet 
they do not receive the punishment they 
merit? 

Malachi returns to his theme and puts 
it in memorable form. God is always 
mindful of his own. He has a “book of 
remembrance,” a permanent memoran- 
dum. He will not forget to take up the 
case of his faithful ones. He is saying, 
as it were, “My time has not yet come.” 
In his good time they shall be his jew- 
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els. They will be spared the heaviest 
burdens as sons always are if a father 
can provide for it. The line of differ- 
ence between those who serve God and 
those who do not serve him will never 
be removed. 

There are so many things in verses 
16-18 which make you think of the 
Gospels! (See, for example, Matthew 
25: 31-46.) 

Chapter four presents an apocalypse. 
The New Testament Revelation is vastly 
grander of course; but this is in the same 
style. Total destruction of the wicked 
was a favorite topic with prophets; an 
era of prosperity and peace inaugurated 
with the coming of the Lord equally so. 

Here, however, is a new and unique 
concept. In this particular day of the 
Lord, there is more than judgment. 
There is one who will come to convert 
the people, giving them another chance 
before the end. He will call all men 
once again to decide for God. 


WITH HIS LAST worps (4:4-6), 
Malachi calls upon the people to re- 
member the law. But there must be 
prophecy in it! That is something which 
later and lesser Jewish teachers seemed 
to forget. So Malachi declares the com- 
ing of that prophet of fire and energy, 
Elijah. Law is needful for everyday 
matters, but it is incomplete at best. 
The creative spirit of a prophet is 
needed, one who knows God, his truth 
and his spirit, not only intimately but 
also directly. 

Here, then, is a prophet who de- 
clares: “God does love Israel even in 
this tragic moment. God’s people will 
know his blessings always, but more 
fully when they put away abuses in be- 
half of faithfulness. Let them never 
despair in doubt but rise in faith.” It 
is again a perennial living message. 
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- Mkrs. Suuuivan anp I finished check- 
“mg our vacation-school supplies. 
“Everything here and accounted for ex- 
cept the scotch tape,” she repeated. “Tl 
try to remember to pick some up before 
~ Monday.” 

“T still wish we’d ordered more work 
sheets. I’d rather have too many and 
put them away until we use this unit 
again than have to start off on the 
wrong foot the first day.” 

“I think you are over-optimistic 
about the number of Juniors who will 
be coming. Think how many things in 
the community are competing for their 
time this year. And the number of fam- 
ilies who are going away for the sum- 
mer just as soon as school closes.” 

“But each year you have more chil- 
dren who’ve had a good time in vaca- 
tion school the year before and more 
families who are becoming educated to 
the importance of the vacation session. 
I think it’s bound to grow.—Well, we 
soon will know.” I closed a cabinet 
door. 

“Perhaps another year we could have 
them register before the school opens. 
That would take away the uncertainty.” 

“So long as we made allowance for a 
‘number of children who might come 
' because their friends are here having a 
good time. Remember how the enroll- 
ment always jumps the second and 
third days?” 


“Wr’LL JUST HAVE to keep our plans 


flexible enough to take care of any 


number who may appear, I suppose.— 
I’m as bad as the youngsters. I can’t 
wait to begin.” Mrs. Sullivan moved 
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Life Can Be Fun 


from window to window, regulating the 
blinds. 

“That's the way I feel, but it’s a ter- 
ribly hard thing ‘to explain to someone 
who hasn’t tried it. So many people 
who would really enjoy the children are 
afraid to make the attempt. They don’t 
know the fun they are missing.” 

“You enjoy everything, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Her question 
confused me for a moment. “You make 
me sound like some sort of Pollyanna 
or ‘do-gooder.’” 

“Then my question gave the wrong 
impression. I think of a Pollyanna as 
slightly insincere and a ‘do-gooder’ as 
a martyr. I certainly don’t think of you 
that way. I just meant exactly what I 
said. You seem to get a lot of fun out 
of life.” 

‘J do. There are such a tremendous 
number of things that give me a deep- 
seated feeling of satisfaction, of right- 
ness. I was afraid you were trying to 
give me credit for enjoying them.” 


“No. I pwn’ MEAN to be so personal. 
But what you say is true, isn’t it? Do- 
ing anything well brings its own pleas- 
ure. You can be housecleaning or sew- 
ing or painting or teaching or playing 
the piano,” she paused for breath. 
“There’s a bit of pain in learning the 
technique at first—but when you've 
mastered it, the result is worth the ef- 
fort. And that’s the thing so many 
adults miss. They see the difficulties of 
the beginner and shy off from master- 
ing the job.” 

“Seems as though most women hit 
one extreme or the other. Either we 
are afraid to tackle anything outside 
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dur usual routine, or we want to do 
everything. My chief headache is choos- 
ing which of three or four things I want 
to do on any given day. I don’t want to 
follow Mrs. Hedges’ example and have 
my heart give me an unscheduled va- 
cation.” 

“I went to see her yesterday and she 
told me you had been there,” Mrs. Sul- 
livan laughed. “I thought I’d like to go 
and besides I thought I’d better go and 
smooth over any feelings my husband 
might have ruffled.” 

“IT don’t believe her feelings are 
easily ruffled. At least she had only the 
nicest things to say about Dr. Sulli- 
van.” 


“How HE GETS AWAY with it is beyond 
me. He says the worst things to people 
and they eat out of his hand. He told 
her she’d been spoiling her family for 
years and that if she wouldn’t stop vol- 
untarily, the Lord would make her stop 
permanently. She was quite naturally 
feeling sorry for herself because she 
had to relinquish so many jobs she was 
interested in. And instead of letting her 
enjoy being a victim of fate he told her 
the feeling of being indispensable was 
a symptom of insanity.—I’ve told him 
that I believe he is trespassing on Pas- 
tor Lathrop’s territory.” 

“You mean to say that a minister 
should go around bawling out his 
parishioners?” 

“A doctor is supposed to cure bodies, 
not tell his patients how to live, but 
Terrance says you can’t separate the 
two very well.” 

“How true that is. A lot of pastoral 
care involves getting to the root of 
physical difficulties quite as often as 
curing genuine soul sickness. That’s 
where your husband has been such an 
invaluable help to Jerry.” 

“They make a good team don’t they? 
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Just as you andI do in our own humbk 
way.” 

“Humble? Let’s not be hypocrites 
Let’s admit that we’re pretty important 
you and I.” 

“All right,” she laughed, “let’s. Bu 
no fooling, you don’t know what i 
means to me to have someone witl 
whom I can talk freely. A doctor’s wif 
must not talk about his patients, bu 
she gets tired of being discreet all th 
time.—And I’m always afraid I may bi 
indiscteet in the wrong company. 
dearly love Kitty Bach, but she doe 
pry, and her tongue wags at both ends. 

“A minister’s wife shouldn’t discus 
the congregation, either, but I know ex 
actly what you mean.—Still, she doe 
brighten up the landscape.” 


FOOTSTEPS CLATTERED on the stairs. 
knew they were Joan’s and I felt a pan 
of guilt. Mrs. Sullivan and I had staye 
talking long after I had expected to b 
at home. 

“Hi!—Oh, hello, Mrs. Sullivan.” Joa 
did a double-take as she remembere 
her manners. “Mother, may I baby-si 
for Mrs. Norman tonight?” 

“How late are they going to be?” 

“I forgot to ask her that. The phon 
rang just as I got in the house. The 
want to go out and they’ve no one t 
stay with Jimmy.” 

“If they’re not going to be too late, 
should think that would be very nice. 

“Even if they’re late, we don’t hav 
much school tomorrow. Just lon 
enough to collect our reports.—Shive: 
shiver!” 

“Shiver? You?” Mrs. Sullivan teasec 

“Shiver all of us,’ Joan grinnec 
“And, Mother, will you please tell Mar 
what he can wear. He says he’s keepin 
his clothes clean to go to the farm an 
he’s, well, he’s hardly decent.” 
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ersecution 


My 10-year-old grandson came to live 
ith us about a year ago. His mother— 
our daughter—humiliated us years ago. 
he is an unmarried mother. 
This innocent boy is today paying a 
penalty for his parents’ guilt. Some of the 
‘boys in his Sunday school class and others 
in public school know about his history. 
‘They taunt him with ugly names, slurs, 
and, at times, other persecution. He isn’t 
always welcome at their good times. He 
has suffered a lot from these cruelties. 
Shouldn’t we be able to expect better 
things from Sunday school pupils? 


The innocent frequently suffer for the 
guilty—often more than the guilty. But 
this sort of barbarous speech and ac- 
tions is a survival of an unfortunate 
past when society discriminated against 
any child born out of wedlock. The 
guilt of the parents today is no less, but 
we are finding more enlightened and 
Christian ways of dealing with such 
irresponsible people. 

Today we recognize that while there 
are illegitimate parents, there are no 
illegitimate children. They are blame- 
less in the whole matter, and society is 
taking a more mature attitude toward 
them. There is no reason for any dis- 
crimination. 

Several things may be done to make 
the boy’s path easier. 

1) Explain the whole matter to him, 
and help him to realize that he is just 
like the other youngsters, that he is not 
at fault. Encourage him to act out his 
Christian ideals, and to show good will 
and kindness, despite ill-treatment. 
Then, give a word of praise for worthy 
acts. The other boys will have to re- 
spect him. 

2) Talk the problem over with the 
pastor and the Sunday school teacher. 
One or both can speak to the class, 
when the boy isn’t present, and help 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


them to see clearly what is fair and 
right. If, at some class meeting, the 
boy can be given some important func- 
tion to perform—something he can do 
well—it may help. 

3) It may be worth while to speak 
also to his public school teacher. She 
may be able to say something, present 
a story, or assign a reference that will 
bring out the principle of fair-dealing 
and the utter ugliness of persecuting 
anyone. 

In the meanwhile you'll have the job 
of bracing the boy’s morale. Gradually 
he'll be able to stand on his own prin- 
ciples, and to throw off any unpleasant- 
ness he may experience. You probably 
failed your daughter in the matter of 
guidance. Don’t repeat the error and 
let your grandson down. See that he 
receives adequate sex counseling. A 
list of available materials will be sent 
upon request. 


Effects of disagreements 


What kind of influence do the arguments 
of fathers and mothers have on children? 


1) Such experiences in the home, es- 
pecially if frequent, cut down children’s 
respect for their parents and regard for 
what they say. 

2) Arguments destroy children’s 
sense of security—a valuable asset and 
one to which every child is naturally 
entitled. Loss of a feeling of security 
is the cause of numerous troubles in 
child life, and even in adolescence. 

3) Family disharmony sets a bad pat- 
ern of home life for children and young 
people—a manner of life which they 
are likely to follow later, unless they 
have an opportunity to learn something 
better. 

4) Such repeated upsets tend to make 
children unstable—unable to keep sweet 
and to get along with people. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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The Answers the Prophets Gave 


Prophetic Religion. By J. Philip Hyatt. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 188 pages. $1.75. 

The author, who is professor of Old Testament at Vanderbilt University, has writte 
a lucid analysis of the religion of the prophets. He has selected as a frame of referenc 
seven literary prophets from the eighth to the fifth century B. c., and one, Jesus of Naz 
areth, from the first century a. D., and examined each in turn for specific answers to si 
problems: their criticism of life, their views of history, their reaction to ritual, nation 


alism, sin, and their view of the nature of 
God. The reader is made aware of the 
unity of the prophetic message as the au- 
thor shifts the spotlight of attention from 
Amos to Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Second Isaiah, and Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 

There is a certain rigidity of treatment 
which moves from prophet to prophet with 
the same schematic measure. However, 
what is lost on the literary balance is 
gained by the simplicity and clarity of a 
synoptic view. Pastors and laymen alike 
will appreciate the descriptive rather than 
argumentative character of the book. A 
very complete index of Scripture refer- 
ences, names, and subject matter will en- 
hance the value of the book to the inter- 
preter of Scripture in pulpit, classroom, or 
family circle. RICHARD SYRE 

Western Seminary 


Unity of the Bible 


The Old Testament in the New Testament. 
By R. V. G. Tasker. Westminster Press. 176 
pages. $2. 

Ours is a generation which needs to ap- 
preciate anew the unity of the Bible. Our 
fathers have learned that each part records 
a real history. Our teachers have empha- 
sized the developments which belong sep- 
arately to the Old Israel and the New. Now 
we need for ourselves to see that these 
things are not two but one. 

One way to do this is to discover how 
much of the Old Testament treats of Christ. 
This has been the aim of several British 
writers recently: Pythian-Adams and 
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Hebert in particular have traced th 
golden threads of God’s presence and at 
one-ment and of his Messiah’s rule throug 
Old Testament to New. This present sma 
book by a London professor of New Testa 
ment Exegesis surveys the New Testamer 
books in the effort to show how much ¢ 
the teaching of Jesus himself, and also c 
the evangelists, and the apostles, derive 
from the Old Testament. 

The author has not exhausted his subjec 
by any means. About a hundred Old Tes 
tament passages are cited. But there ar 
12 times as many in the pages of the Nev 
Testament. He does study the more sig 
nificant quotations and allusions in eacl 
New Testament document and in all 2 
New Testament books. The virtue of hi 
book is its suggestiveness and good ex 
ample. Every Christian reader of the Nev 
Testament can learn here how the firs 
Christians read the Old Testament and s 
enrich his understanding of the whol 
Bible. CHARLES M. Cooper 

Philadelphia Seminary 


Ignorance 


Think Again. By William James Hughes 
Morehouse-Gorham. 150 pages. $2. 

Here are a group of 12 addresses by = 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, deliverec 
to laymen. Their purpose is to instruc’ 
men in the fundamental truths of the 
Christian faith. Here is a layman’s intro- 
duction to theology, expressed with sin- 
cerity and simplicity. 

Two questions meet the reader at the 
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2ginning of the book. 1) Is there a God 
ad what is He like? 2) What is man in- 
ended to be? These questions are an- 
wered in a positive and convincing man- 
ver throughout the book. Four chapters 
‘eal with the church—what it is—and its 
“lace in the life of man and of nations. 
‘hese chapters, thoroughly evangelical, pay 
‘reat tribute to the influence of the church 
hroughout the centuries, and urge their 
‘}eaders to embrace the church with a new 
Yoyalty. “The Eternal Son died that all 
men might have life and have it abun- 
antly; the Church came into existence to 
e the instrument through which that life 

might be had.” 
1 The good bishop discovered among 
Christians a woeful ignorance of the faith 
which they profess. What bishop and pas- 

tor has not made a similar discovery, not 
Halone among laymen but also among pas- 
tors? There is need for all of us to learn 
§the doctrines of the church, the Body of 
Christ, and having learned them, live by 
them. There is no telling what influence 
‘the church will bear upon our present 
world crisis if we do this. 

Wi11AM R. SEAMAN 

Souderton, Pa. 


Christian Action 


Living Together in Today's World. By Louise 
B. Griffiths. Friendship Press. 128 pages. 60 
cents. 

Mrs. Griffiths has prepared a study 

course for junior high school groups. The 
| book organizes the course by means of five 
units: 
' 1) Working Together. 2) Living To- 
gether in the Family. 3) Living Together 
in Our Town. 4) Our Nation a Brother- 
hood. 5) A World of Brothers. 

The material included stimulates thought 
and leads to a desire for Christian action. 
The session plans make anyone who likes 
to teach eager to try it out with her boys 
and girls. An excellent course for inter- 
mediates in vacation church schools, or in 
church clubs and societies. 

Schellsburg, Pa. CATHERINE HERZEL 
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New Testament Times 


My Vineyard. By Dorothy Hoyer Scharle- 
mann. Concordia. 202 pages. $1.75. 


This is a satisfying novel for the in- 
quisitive Bible student. On the basis of 
descriptive letters sent by her chaplain- 
husband during his almost three years 
overseas, partly spent on missions through 
the Holy Land, the author tells a story of 
events leading to the crucifixion of our 
Lord. 

Some of the nameless characters of the 
Gospel come to life in their contacts with 
the Messiah. The healing of Simon Peter's 
mother-in-law and the attendant circum- 
stances form a vivid episode. Especially 
steeped in local atmosphere and drama is 
the description of treachery in the per- 
sonality of the Pharisee, Neriah. Given in 
powerful strokes, every bit real and con- 
vincing, one learns about the sinister, dual 
character of this chief Pharisee, who be- 
comes largely responsible for the Saviour’s 
death, 

In contrast to this fanatical zealot is his 
son, whose love and idealism throw light 
in the dark house of his father. Home life 
in the village and on the estate of the 
Pharisee, the featuring of the vineyard as 
an integral part of Jewish life, and inter- 
esting glimpses of events in Jerusalem, 
help to keep the reader enthralled. 

The author fills out the Gospel narratives 
without compromising any of the facts, or 
leaving any doubt as to the authenticity 
of the miraculous in the Bible, and allows 
direct quotation of Scripture to interpret 
the story in true-life situations. Each 
character, sometime or other, brings us 
into the orbit of the Lord’s compelling in- 
fluence, until the stark tragedy of the 
cross. Here all the characters finally fig- 
ure, and the results prove fascinating. The 
fast-moving, reverent, touching story ends 
with the heroine, Miriam, reconciled to the 
love of the youthful Pharisee, Rodanim, 
son of the dominating Neriah. But the 
most tragic figure is the brother, Dismas, 
whose death on a cross climaxes the story. 

Scranton, Pa. Joun A. KARCHER 
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Across the Desk 


We deem it a great privilege to have 
listened recently to Mrs. Charles Rein- 
brecht who, with her husband, is “on 
furlough” from the ULCA mission area 
in China. Mrs. Reinbrecht, prior to the 
year which will come to a close the 
latter part of next August, had 11 years 
of service in Shantung. The latter part 
of this time she was among the Chris- 
tian foreigners whom the military au- 
thorities placed under detention. Liv- 
ing conditions left much to be desired. 
Her appearance among missionary 
women of America who use their time 
of furlough to describe what they have 
been doing and what they plan to do 
on return to their fields of labor, dem- 
onstrates a thoroughness of consecra- 
tion which the rest of us can well copy. 

We make no effort to pass on to our 
readers the substance of what we heard 
about China by listening to a quiet, un- 
emotional narrative of what one Chris- 
tian woman told within the compass of 
little more than half an hour. But one 
item of information received from her 
we gladly pass on to our readers. It 
deals with the demonstration what she 
saw on a train ride through Chinese 
villages after military restrictions had 
been lifted. She, with other mission- 
aries no doubt, had been told that the 
faith of converts to Christianity had 
been dissolved by the troubles that 
came upon them, first as the Chinese 
were conquered by the Japanese, and 
then after the United States was at war 
with Japan. “They have gone back to 
their old gods,” non-Christians said of 
Christians from whom the missionaries 
had been separated. 

We deemed it easy to observe the 
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factor of triumph over great tribulat 
which was in the voice and attitude 
Mrs. Reinbrecht as she told of 
cheering groups of faithful Chin 
Christians who gathered at the railr 
stations to greet their teachers and p 
tors. They had not been forsaken 
their Christ during years of perse: 
tion, and the labors of the church 
sending and maintaining missionat 
had not been vain. Complement 
these direct witnessings were the m 
sages delivered by a Chinese official 
the numerous mission personnel v 
boarded a ship in Shanghai for a v 
home. “Have a good time among yt 
home folk,” the message said, “ 
come back soon, and bring others w 
you. China needs a hundred thousc 
missionaries.” 

We have only one negative comm 
to make on our experience of listen 
to Mrs. Reinbrecht’s description 
things Chinese Christian: we fear ~ 
American brethren of these much-p 
secuted people will fail in giving « 
response to their consciousness of w 
ought to be done. We are reminc 
that all things are possible with God 


Apropos of June 25 next 

In last week’s LuTHERAN we brou: 
the Across the Desk to an abrupt er 
ing, concluding with the promise, 
possibly a threat, that more space 
the next issue would be devoted to e 
phasis on the distinctive principles 
the Augsburg Confession. 

We suggest first of all that some sg] 
cial arrangement be made whereby » 
contents of the document can 
brought to the attention of the churc 
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membership. Not only was it an ex- 
oression of the convictions of its spon- 
30rs on June 25, 1530, but it was the 
nitial and, to varying degree, the basic 
ereed of those who were in disagree- 
ment with the interpretation of the 
‘Christianity taught by the Church of 
Rome. It was modified when it was 
given circulation by the facilities of 
‘the art of printing. 

The confession was addressed to Em- 
geror Charles V. In the preamble, that 
monarch’s obligation to repel attacks on 
‘European nations “by the Turk, the 
most atrocious, the hereditary and an- 
cient enemy of the Christian name and 
religion,” is first mentioned. But dis- 
sensions “in the matter of our holy re- 
ligion and Christian faith” are referred 
to in the second sentence, it being im- 
plied that a successful attack on the 
Turkish army is dependent on the ad- 
justment of the religious dissent, now 
widespread throughout the Empire. 


Document divides into two parts 

Following the preamble, the declara- 
tion divides into two main divisions: 
No. 1 is titled “Chief Articles of Faith,” 
and subdivides into 22 paragraphs. Of 
these the first three deal with subjects 
of religion which have not been sub- 
jected to serious debate, since the 
Evangelicals were as insistent on the 
apostolicity of their principles of faith 
as were the Romanists. But with the 
fourth article, dealing with justification 
by faith alone, the Protestant attitude 
toward the hierarchy is presented. The 
article immediately following, the one 
declaring faith in Christ to be the sole 
basis of justification, declares (Article 
V), “For the obtaining of this faith, the 
ministry of teaching the Gospel and ad- 
ministering the Sacraments was insti- 
tuted.” 

Having declared the exclusive de- 
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pendence of sinful man on divine grace 
for the forgiveness of sin, and on the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
as the means whereby divine grace be- 
comes available, the confession con- 
tinues with declarations on the Church, 
the Sacraments, confession, repentance, 
ecclesiastical rites, civil affairs, free 
will, good works, the worship of saints, 
and a brief “conclusion.” 

A second part of the confession con- 
sists of “Articles in which are recounted 
the abuses that have been corrected.” 
These number seven, and are titled: 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper in 
both kinds, that is, the restoration of 
the cup to the laity; Marriage of Priests; 
The Mass; Confession; Distinction of 
Meats and of Traditions; Monastic 
Vows; Ecclesiastical Power. 

It is part of the stupidity of Prot- 
estantism and the subtle shrewdness of 
the Roman hierarchy, that the con- 
tinuance of the resumption of the claims 
and practices dealt with by the Augs- 
burg Confession is largely unopposed. 
We believe a practical restudy of the 
confession is essential to a correct and 
adequate appreciation of evangelical 
rather than hierarchical faith. Every 
year witnesses greater boldness in the 
usurpation of the energies of religion 
by those who have invariably strangled 
the exercise of individual faith and the 
substitution of man’s authority for 
God’s. We venture to propose that con- 
temporary with the discussions, con- 
clusions, and declarations that will is- 
sue from Lund this month from the 
Federation of the Lutheran Churches of 
the World, interest may be aroused and 
intelligent appreciation developed of 
the first, the basic and the most definite 
Declaration of Faith since a. pv. 325, 
when the Nicene Creed was formulated. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Lutheran World Action Goal 
Passed by Rocky Mountain Synod 


By Ottver F. WEAVER 


Rocky Mountarn Synop has surpassed 
its two-year Lutheran World Action quota 
of $14,537, John Sten, stewardship secre- 
tary, reports. To date more than $15,000 
has been paid. 

The synod ranks third among seven 


synods participating in 
COLORADO the “Forward Midland 

Campaign,” and is bend- 
ing every effort to achieve its quota of 
$9,238. 

MesstaH CuurRCcH, DENVER, has not only 
paid its two-year quota of $2,386 to Lu- 
theran World Action, but has caught the 
“second mile” spirit and increased it to 
$4,017 with the promise of more to follow. 

Apportioned benevolence averaged more 


than $100 a Sunday in 1947. Goal for the 
year is $5,000 which, if reached, would 
represent a 260 per cent payment of ap- 
portionment. Ninety-six adults were re- 
ceived and 20 children baptized during the 
Easter season. The Rev. Lyle C. Burns, 
pastor, has been asked by the Board of 
American Missions to be an instructor inj 
the training school for mission pastors, 
June 30-July 4, in Mt. Hermon, Calif. 

Largest gathering of ULC laymen in 
Rocky Mountain history was held in Mes- 
siah Church April 17. Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement, spoke. Pas- 
tors and laymen from Laramie, Wyo., 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, and Calhan 
besides the Denver churches were in at- 
tendance. Messiah Brotherhood playec 
host, served refreshments to the mer 
making the long drive home. 

By the will of the late Miss Hulda Ed-- 


DR. A. A. ZINCK, center, is the author of a booklet which has sold 80,000 copies. It is “What 
Church Member Should Know." 
necessary on the part of those who seek to extend the Gospel. That Dr. Zinck practices as wee 

as preaches this was acknowledged by members of his congregation when they recently presente: 
him a radio-phonograph in appreciation of his 20-year pastorate at Church of the Redeemer 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Zinck is at left and Dr. W. F. Huber, president of church council, at righ’ 
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Running through the book is the idea that “personal interest" [ 
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27 e Swedish National Sanatorium, Engle- 
wood, Colo., $1,500. 
Fisst Cxurcs, Colorado Springs, Dr. 
B. Wolf pastor, has set as a goal one 
w member every Sunday. It met its 
1946 apportionment in full and has over- 
id its quota on World Action. The Lu- 
@ ther League is contacting a church in Fin- 
#land to which it is sending clothing and 
@other gifts. 
Burglars entered the church recently and 
carried off the pastor's new typewriter. 
St. Paut’s Cxurcs, El Paso, Tex., Dr. 


of January 1947. Easter accessions num- 
bered 11. The city was divided into five 
districts with each district pledged to in- 
crease church membership by Pentecost. 

Memorial chimes were dedicated by St. 
Paul’s, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. Lee- 
Tand C. Soker pastor, on Palm Sunday. 
The gift memorialized a layman, August 
Johnson, who first inspired the gift, and 
three young men who lost their lives in 
the war. Confirmed were 15 young peo- 
ple, making 55 new members this year. 

Sr. Paut’s, Denver, Dr. Elmer W. Harner 
pastor, reports over 1,400 attended Easter 
Services, 657 received communion, 50 new 
members were received. LWA two-year 
quota was more than paid with over $3,500 
en hand. 

Iy meaory of Mrs. Emma Seeburg, last 
charter member of Trinity Church, Boul- 
der, who died last fall, her three daughters, 

Misses Ada, Ethel and Florence See- 
‘burg, have presented the church with brass 
altar vases and candelabra. 

Miss Evelyn Granskou, student worker 
for the National Lutheran Council, spent 
a week in Boulder with the student group. 
She also visited student groups in Denver, 
Albuquerque, and other college centers. 

HERE AND THERE: Calhan Church, the 
Rev. Hugh Dowler pastor, installed kneel- 
ing pads, a new furnace, and decorated the 
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interior. ... A new composition roof was 
placed on Laramie Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Hover pastor. Other improvements 
include interior decorating and a silver- 
colored cross on the church building. . 
Epiphany, Denver, the Rev. Alan K. Mar: 
tin pastor, topped the LWA quota and has 
the church debt virtually liquidated... . 
Fifty new Common Service Books were 
placed in the Trinidad Church where the 
Rev. John W. Easilack is pastor. The con- 
gregation plans construction of a parish 
hall. . . . Trinity Church, Canon City, 
increased the pastor’s salary 15 per cent 
and remodeled the parsonage. . . . Indebt- 
edness of $24,000 at Grace Church, Caspar, 
Wyo., was retired and a new building fund 
of $5,000 started. 


CAMPUS 


Wittenberg Women's Guild 

Representing 18 chapters of the Witten- 
berg Women’s Guild, 128 women met on 
the Springfield, Ohio, campus, April 30- 
May 1, for their annual convention. Speak- 
ers included Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wit- 
tenberg president, and Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School. 

Miss Ella Siddall, home economics 
teacher, described the needs of this de- 
partment. Goal of the 1,035 members of 
the guild is to raise $50,000 for a new home 
economics building. 


Roanoke honors Stettinius 

Among those receiving honorary degrees 
at Roanoke College, June 9, was the Hon. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. A doctor of hu- 
mane letters was awarded the former sec- 
retary of state. 

Thé Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, Pa., and 
Dr. Frank H. Ferris, pastor of the Fair- 
mount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, received divinity degrees. 
A doctor of laws went to Joseph W. Bal- 
lantine, of the U.S. State Department and 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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"Lost" Lutherans 

Digging around Los Angeles during May 
has been a pre-theological student. He 
has been looking for “lost” Lutherans. 

Employed by the Lutheran Welfare 
Council of Southern California, he has 
made a complete survey of all boarding 
homes for the aged in the city. Purpose 
was to find the guests who had lost their 
connection with the Lutheran church. 


Tragedy in schools 

Greatest tragedy in America’s public 
schools is that young people no longer de- 
sire to learn. After 48 years as principal 
and teacher in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Bruce Cobaugh, member of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Crafton, Pa., has reached that con- 
clusion. He will retire in June. 

The schoolman regards the low salaries 
of teachers and the declining quality of 


instruction as serious, but they do not 
compare with “the astounding waste of 
talent and opportunities.” He hesitates to 
blame either the school system or the 
home. He does, however, believe that 
parents should help their children stick 
to schedules of study and avoid distrac- 
tions by the radio and movies. 

Dr. Cobaugh has been principal of Lang- 
ley High School in Pittsburgh since 1943. 
He previously served for a number of 
years as vice principal. 


Wins national recognition 

Requested to sing at the next national 
convention of the Federation of Music 
Clubs in America is the Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege choir. The invitation resulted from 
a concert given by the singers at the 
North Carolina Federation meeting in 


Gastonia, May 7. 


NINE SENIORS received bachelor of divinity degrees at the Philadelphia Seminary commence- 
ment, May 29. Front row, left to right, are Paul J. Mackensen, Jr., who has accepted a call from 
the Board of Foreign Missions; Robert M. Ireland, assistant pastor, Church of the Incarnation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Taylor, St. Paul's Church, Shavertown, Pa.; second row, Reuben W. Rhody, 
parish at Mainville, Pa.; Eric H. Sigmar, Argyle parish, Manitoba; Alton F. Hoffman, parish at 
Freeburg, Pa.; back row, Byron J. Somers of Philadelphia; Robert J. Nelson, assistant pastor, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Arthur S. Hanson, Blaine Church, Blaine, Wash. 
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Graduates Today — SL eehbezs micros 


Give hays Gifts 
Of lasting aie 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB 


By Alexander Miller 


How do I create a “brave, new world” in my 9-5 bread and 
butter job? How can I hold a job in this competitive and 
often immoral society? In this frank facing of a baffling 
problem, a youth leader of international reputation—a man 
who has done manual labor, indicates how to choose, criticize 
and remake a job while doing it. Not a fictional guidance 
book, CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB is a direct and 
hard-hitting application of the Christian understanding of 
life. (T3099) $1 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S PRAYERS 
By P. R. Hayward 


A book written especially for young people. 75 prayers, each with special illustration. 
(T2528) $1.50 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The classic beauty of the King James is retained in this translation into clear, modern 
English. (T8001) $2 (blue cloth) 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


Personalized with gold monogram—a gift to please any graduate or confirmand, a price 


range to fit any budget. $1.25 and up (monogramming exira) 
GIFT BIBLES 

Genuine Leather, verse reference Jewel Bible, red under gold edges. Presentation 

page. (BH4512) $5.50 


Write for Complete Information on Common Service Books and Bibles. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. FranklinSe. 3103 W. Sixth Sc. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia3,S.C. Baltimore 1, Md. Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
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Said Mrs. Royden J. Keith, national 
president: “Of all the college choirs I have 
heard over the United States, the Lenoir 
Rhyne choir is the finest.” Under the di- 
rection of Prof. Harold W. Dickensheets, 
the group has presented concerts through- 
out western North Carolina during the past 
year, besides singing locally Handel’s Mes- 
siah and Stainer’s Crucifixion. 


Vets and the ministry 

Occupants of explosion-jarred foxholes 
may have turned their thoughts to God, 
but when they came home more of them 
decided to study technology or medicine 
rather than theology. At least that is the 
record at Muhlenberg College. The pro- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


% IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central lakes Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


Pastor 


9:45 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los An Pa 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERT: , Pastor 
moles Worship, 11 og O'clock 


portion of ministerial students in the stu 
dent body is about half what it was dw 
ing the 1941-42 academic year. 

Five years ago 524 students were er 
rolled. Of these 67 were pre-theologs, § 
technological students, and 86 pre-med 
During the February 1947 term 1,285 boy 
including 991 veterans, jammed the Aller 
town campus. Pre-med enrollment ha 
doubled to 173. Registered for technologic 
courses were 142. But the number of mir 
isterial students had edged only to 78. 

Number of Lutheran students he 
jumped from 231 to 478. 


Maryland Congress Convenes 


“God may not be sending you anywher 
but you are a missionary for him even o 
the home field.” Miss Norma Bloomqui: 
was speaking to the 175 young busine: 
and professional women at the, Marylan 
Missionary Congress, St. John’s Churcl 
Martinsburg, W. Va., April 19. 

“Christ commissioned all his disciples 
said the missionary now on furlough fro! 
Liberia, “but some of them did not g 
anywhere. They stayed in Jerusalem an 
worked for him.” ‘ 

At the meeting a forum on “Christia 
Higher Education” was conducted by Mr: 
F, Lee Fresh, synodical WMS presiden 
Participants were Robert Beharry, Britis 
Guiana; the Rev. Mikko Juva, Finlanc 
James Liu, China; Lloyd H. Seiler, ex-G 
who is now a student at Gettysburg Semi 
nary; Ruth Kepple, missionary-elect t 
Liberia; and Genevieve Silcox, missionary 
elect to China. 

Other speakers included Sister Peat 
Eckard, Hagerstown; Miss Frances Mille: 
Manchester; and Mrs. Paul L. Roase! 
Washington, D. C. The Congress voted t 
give $50 to the WMS thank offering. 

Newly elected officers are: Miss Glady 
Broeker, Washington, D. C., president 
Mrs. Morris Zumbrum, Jefferson, vic 
president; Mrs. Howard O, Flook, Fred. 
erick, secretary; and Mrs. Howard Digman 
Martinsburg, W. Va., treasurer. 
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“ill-Lutheran Boy Scout Camp 
‘o Be Sponsored, June 15-22 
By Pau. WircMan 


NEBRASKA CHURCHES of all Lutheran 
i oodies are planning a Boy Scout week at 
Samp Cedars, near Fremont, June 15-22. 


All 21 Scout troops 

EBRASKA sponsored by Lutheran 

churches in the state 

will be invited and Lutheran boys in other 
troops may also attend. 

Rex Smith, Fremont, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the project. 

SaLEM CuHurcH, Fremont, the Rev. Fred 
W. Kern pastor, observed its 45th anni- 
versary, June 2. Former pastors of this 
congregation are C. Goede, J. F. Kruger, 
F. C. Schuldt, Karl G. Auer, George P. 
Kabele, Francis C. Pryor, Fred C. Wieg- 
man, and Alfred O. Frank. 

The Salem choir of 29 voices presented 
“A Church Year Music Festival,” May 11. 
New vestments, donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Brazda, were worn for the first time 
at this service. . . . Confirmed boys up to 
17 years of age are being invited to or- 
ganize a chapter of the Order of St. John 
for altar boys. . . . During the first three 
months of 1947 members of Salem Church 
contributed nearly $1,000 for Lutheran 
World Action. Throughout 1946 a total of 
$1,231.77 was given by the congregation 
for LWA. 

Miss Frances DySsINGER, promotional 
secretary of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, was main speaker at the Fremont 
District missionary conference, Grace 
Church, Hooper, recently. Other speakers 
included Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant, synodical 
WMS president, and Miss Alta Schafers- 
man, synodical treasurer. 

The Sixty-niners, organization for mar- 
ried couples whose combined ages are un- 
der that figure, recently presented a book 
for registering visitors at Grace Church. 

Pastors of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil churches of the Bloomfield area met 
in St. Mark’s Church recently to hear the 
Rey. Lorin Wolff, Lindy, tell of his expe- 
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riences on a trip to Europe. He worked 
on a ship transporting dairy cows to 
Poland. . 

CANDELABRA were dedicated in St. Luke’s 
Church, Emerson, on Mother’s Day as a 
memorial to Mrs. Agnes Jensen. A char- 
ter member of St. Luke’s, Mrs. Jensen 
gave the altar when this church was ded- 
icated 30 years ago. ; 

Tue Rev. CHARLES REINBRECHT, mission- 
ary on furlough from China; Carlos Guz- 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A. M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 


ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


mann, student at Western Seminary; and 
Miss Patricia Carr, who is preparing for 
the diaconate, were speakers at a Life 
Service program presented by the Luther 
League of St. Paul’s Church, Auburn. 

HaroLp SHERMAN, who spent three years 
in a Japanese prison camp during the war, 
was speaker at the spring rally of the 
Luther Leagues of the Wayne District held 
in Homer. Fifty-three young people reg- 
istered. 

A rota of $100.81 was contributed by 
the Havelock congregation for Lutheran 
World Action on Easter Sunday. Quota 
for the church is $80. 

SIXTY-THREE PEOPLE have not missed at- 
tending a Sunday service in the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., church since New Year’s Day. 
... Dr. C. C. Stoughton, ULC stewardship 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


ANNOUNCING A 


N EW a 
ADDRESS‘ 
for LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE formerly 


operated from Richmond, Illinois. 


1A full-time director, all types of audio- 
visual materials, display room, Chicago 
See ee 6270, film production, 
etc. 


*RELIGIOUS FILM SERVICE 
85121 West Devon Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


NAME® 
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secretary, spoke here recently. 

THe Miptanp Oratorio CHORUS sang il 
the Northboro, Iowa, church on Palm Sun. 
day when an offering of $68 was given fo: 
the Midland organ fund. This congrega- 
tion exceeded its LWA goal at Easter. 

Sr. Paut’s Cxurcx, Blue Hill, has col- 
lected 340 pounds of clothing for Lutherar 
World Relief. . St. Mark’s Church 
Pender, has sent 230 pounds of clothins 
for relief. . . . The congregation in Tea 
S. D., has exceeded its 1947 LWA goal 
Pastor and Mrs. J. J. Bahuth have acceptec 
a call to a parish in the American Lu- 
theran Church. . . . Two shipments o 
clothing, containing a total of 3,660 pounds 
have been sent from Friedens Church, Lin- 
coln. Pastor Herman Goede, who is als¢ 
president of the Midwest Synod, state: 
that many letters have been received from 
recipients in Germany and Austria. 

Tue Lapres’ Aw of St. John’s Church 
Yutan, recently contributed $411 for ren- 
ovation of the church and $200 for new 
choir robes. . .-. Before Easter 126 dozer 
eggs were sent to Tabitha Home by the 
Shell Creek congregation. Lenten self-de- 
nial offerings totaled $650. 

Pror. R. R. Syre of Western Seminary 
has accepted an invitation to preach at St 
John’s Church, Bennington, for 18 months 
He will be attending the University of 
Nebraska during the time. 

Oxup Sr. Perer’s CxHurcs, Hildreth, has 
been torn down and blueprints are com- 
plete for the construction of a new build- 
ing to cost approximately $14,000. The 
Ladies’ Aid recently voted to install a $45¢ 
art glass window in the new church. 

Dr. Jonn C. Hersuey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, installed the Rev. Harvey 
Clark as pastor of Redeemer Church 
Omaha, May 4... . Earle Bader, executive 
secretary of the ULC Brotherhood, ad- 
dressed men and women of Omaha Lu- 
theran churches, May 12. 

GoveRNoR Vat Peterson of Nebraska wa: 
speaker at a banquet held by the Lutherar 
Men at St. Luke’s Church recently. . . 
The Rev. Charles Reinbrecht spoke at 
meeting of the Omaha missionary societies 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


. Grace Church recently. 

A RENOVATION PROGRAM which has already 
ost over $2,000 is under way at Glenvil. 
his year the congregation will celebrate 
s 65th anniversary. . . . A total of $144 
or LWA was contributed on Mother's Day 
‘§y members of the Tekamah congregation. 


astors Schaertel, Shimer Honored; 


congregations Mark Anniversary 
By Lursrr S. Srrarey 


Atsany—Approximately 300 members of 
it. James’ Church, Gloversville, gathered 
cently at a testimonial dinner to their 
pastor, the Rev, Clarence 


EW YORK L. Schaertel, whose 20 


years of ministry to the 


hile he was in the chaplains’ corps. 

Guest speaker was Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, 
f the Board of American Missions. Mr. 
arry Goodemote, vice president of church 


Dr. Hersert D. Sumer was honored re- 
vently by First English Church, Sche- 
ectady, with the title of pastor emeritus. 
e served the congregation 30 years. Dur- 
his active ministry of almost 48 years 
e served the New Kingston, Pa., parish 
899-1905; First Church, Watsontown, Pa., 
1905-1912; St. John’s, Hudson, N, Y., 1912- 
*}1917, and First Church, Schenectady, 1917- 
41947. During his Schenectady pastorate he 
instrumental in organizing Second 
and Faith mission congregations in Sche- 
nectady. Five young men from First Church 
‘entered the Lutheran ministry and three 
| others are now in preparation for the min- 
‘istry. Dr. and Mrs. Shimer received gifts 
‘from the congregation. They are now re- 
siding in Canajoharie. 

Sr. Jonn’s, Atramont, and St. Mark’s 
Guilderland Center, united to celebrate the 
/ 75th anniversary of their separate organ- 
) ization, May 18. The congregations orig- 
inally stemmed from a church founded in 
1787, and located midway between Guild- 
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erland Center and Altamont. The mother 
church was divided in 1872, and St. Mark's 
and St. John’s were organized in their re- 
spective villages. 

The anniversary preacher at St. Mark’s 
was Dr, F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of 
the ULC, and at St. John’s, Dr. Frederick 
R. Knubel, president of synod. 

Present pastor of St. Mark's is the Rev. 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 
Youth Fellowship 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 
Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 

At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 
For information write— 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communtion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 


p 1837Mfo'ne church and clergy L947 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


VDI East Brad Street, New Vork 10, NW 
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Wilson D. Worman. The Rev. Leonard R. 
Klemann is pastor of St. John’s. 

“TWENTY YEARS is a long time to worship 
in a dance hall, even when it is decent 
and respectable,” said the Rev. W. Alfred 
Wietz, pastor of Second Church, Sche- 
nectady, a ULC mission congregation. Pas- 
tor Wietz added that blueprints for the 
new church are in the hands of contractors. 

Ex-GIs are active in the congregation 
and their organizations which include the 
“Wedding Band” (young married couples 
club), the Sunday school, and Boy Scout 
troop. Three ex-service men are also 


serving on the church council. 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Plan to attend the Church Music School 


August 11 to 23 in the Poconos, near 
Shawnee on the Delaware. Able faculty. 
Write Paul Ensrud, 1844 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa., for information. 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Pastors: This year imvest your vacation 
time, instead of merely spending it. 
Graduate School Summer Session 

July 14 to August 22 


Two terms of three weeks each—enrol for 
either or both. A rich vacation—intellectual 
and spiritual profit; credits toward advanced 
degrees; fun and recreation too—at modest 


cost. Guest professors — Piper, 
Richter—have been added to the 1947 Sum- 
mer Session Faculty. 


Kantonen, 


Write: 
Cartes B. Fortscn, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


The normal curriculum for undergraduate 
and graduate students continues as usual. 


New Academic Year Begins Sept. 23 


aut C2s7tf2 


CAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Care- 
free Days... Fun or Rest. 2,000- 
Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Bicycling. Movies. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Car unnecessary. Lu- 
theran Services. $33 Weekly. 

N. Y. Off., 11 W. 42d St. (Rm. 1274). LO. 5-1550 
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LUTHERAN HomME FoR THE AcEp, Alba 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of 
founding May 4. The address was by | 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, secretary of : 
Department of Welfare for the Natio: 
Lutheran Council, and a native of Alba 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Paul 
Strenge, Atonement, Oneonta, and cha 
man of the Eastern Conference commit 
on stewardship, is working on plans « 
signed to bring conference out of the “r 
in benevolence. . . . Hon. Louis G. Bru 
member of Trinity, Kingston, and dist 
attorney of Ulster County, was speaker 
the spring meeting of the Federated I 
theran Brotherhood of the Hudson Val 
held in the Church of the Atonems 
Saugerties. Mr. Bruhn has served a: 
member of the conference committee 
social missions. . . . Mr. Louis C. Sm 
member of historic First Church, Alba 
and lay reader of synod, has been 
elected president of the Interchurchm: 
Fellowship of Albany. . .. Mrs. C. Gus 
Bernstrom, secretary of the confere 
WMS, has announced appointment of th 
new department secretaries, which 
clude: Bulletin, Mrs. L. F. Wagsc'! 
Rhinebeck; deaconess, Mrs. C. L. Schaer 
Gloversville; magazine, Mrs. H. F. Ves 
Red Hook. . . . The men of Zion Chu 
Cobleskill, Dr. Morris C. Skinner pas 
have organized a Bible class. . . . The I 
G. Oliver Sands, St. John’s, Ancram, 
cently dedicated an art glass window, “ 
Wise Men.” ... Dr. Paul A. Kirsch sp 
at the 105th anniversary service of Tri 
Church, Kingston, the Rev. Frank L: 
rence Gollnick, pastor. 

AT THE SPRING CONVENTION of East 
Conference, held in Gilead Church, Cer 
Brunswick, the following officers w 
elected for one year: President, the f 
Luther S. Straley; vice president, the I 
David C. Gaise; secretary, the Rev. Fra 
lin L. Jensen; treasurer, Mr. Henry Wal 

PasTORAL CHANGES—The Rev. Walter 
Bielitz resigned from St. Paul’s, Richmo 
ville, to accept a call to Christ Chu 
Ghent. . . . The Rev. Paul R. Swank 
signed from St. John’s, Troy, to accer 
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‘ll to St. John’s, Poughkeepsie. . . . The 
‘ev. George A. Whitlock resigned from 
):. Thomas, Churchtown, to accept a call 
» St. Thomas, New York City. . . . The 
ev. Edward J. Haviar resigned from Em- 
Nianuel, Albany, to accept a call to All 
aints, Jamaica, L. I. 

INSTALLATIONS—On May 4, the Rev. Her- 
ert N. Gibney was installed as pastor of 
ae Church of the Atonement, Saugerties, 
ucceeding the Rev. Ray Everett Kulman, 
ow of First Church, Schenectady. Preach- 
rs were Pastor J. Victor Benson, Our 
vaviour, Jamaica, and Pastor Leonard R. 
<lemann. 

On May 18, the Rev. Charles E. Deitz 
vas installed as pastor of Trinity, Albany, 
uucceeding the Rev. David C. Gaise, who 
this spring accepted a call to the Church 
of the Redeemer, Kingston. Charge to the 
oastor was delivered by Dr. Raymond C. 
Deitz, Holy Trinity, Hollis, L. I, father 
of the pastor-elect. Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, 
First, Albany, charged the congregation. 


Student Foundation Organized 
To Serve 5,000 in New York City 


By Henry W. Snyoer, JR. 


Manuatran—A historical step in New 
York City Lutheran student work was 
taken, May 5, when the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Foundation of Greater New York 
was formally organized at Our Saviour’s 
Church, Brooklyn. 

The foundation will take active direc- 
tion, subject to the advice of the Student 

Service Commission of 
NEW YORK the National Lutheran 

Council, of all work 
among the more than 5,000 Lutheran stu- 
dents in the metropolitan area. Members 
of the board include representatives of 
eight Lutheran bodies. 

This year the foundation will seek to 
raise $11,315. Of this $2,500 will be needed 
from individual and congregational sub- 
scriptions. 

ALL FOUR OFFICERS of the New York Con- 
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ference were re-elected at the convention 
in Grace-St. Paul’s Church, April 23. 
They are the Rev. John H. Sprock, pres- 
ident; Dr. George Hackman, vice pres- 
ident; the Rev. Paul J. Kirsch, secretary; 
and John C. Allan, treasurer. 

Highlight of the conference was a forum 
on social missions led by the Rev. George 
Forell. Members of the panel were the 
Rev. John H. Frenssen, Dr. Herta Genz, 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, the Rev. W. C. H. 
Tappert, and Dr. Paul C. White. 

PrincipaL of the Lutheran parochial 
school to be started this September in St. 


A VACATION 
PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


@ Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. Carefully selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 
hikes and other sports. 
Four weeks, $100; eight 
weeks, $175. Now in eight- 
eenth season. 


JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 
Write Today for Catalog 


“ras GIRLS CAMP 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 
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Paul’s Church, Parkchester, the Bronx, 
will be Sister Bessie Emgstrom. She was 
formerly parish deaconess at Holy Trinity 
Church. 

The school will start with just the first 
grade. A kindergarten will be added in 
December, and other grades will be added 
each succeeding year. 

Parricta KEARNEY, member of Christ 
Church, 153rd St., is new president of the 
New York City District Luther League. 
She was elected at the spring rally held 
in Christ Church, April 20. Other officers 
are: Robert Sieglitz, vice president; Edith 
Buda, recording secretary; Chanston 
Clendinin, corresponding secretary; and 
Barbara Krause, treasurer. 

Tse Rev. Grorce WHItTLocK has accepted 
a call to St. Thomas’ Church, the Bronx. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 
Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


$32 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,10. New York 16,N.Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$3°0 f¢— %G00 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yorn 16,NY. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers. Jr. ~ - 


Munager 


He will be installed June 11. His for 
parish was in Churchtown, N. Y. 

GROUND-BREAKING of the new Redee 
Church, Scarsdale, Westchester Count 
planned for June 29. Dr. Altman K. § 
hart is pastor. 


Episcopalian Bishop Pays Tribu 
To Dr. Holl’s Ministry in Trinity 
By Georce E. Lr 


PrrrssurGH—‘“Furthermore, on behal 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, I wish to ext 
affectionate greetings to the great _ 

theran Chu: 
PENNSYLVANIA w Bich in lit 
and doctrine is 

close to our own (Episcopal).” 

That was the statement of Bishop A 
tin Pardue April 20, at Trinity Cathec 
Pittsburgh, in a special service hono: 
Dr. A. J. Holl, who is terminating his 
year pastorate at First Lutheran Chu 
Of Dr. Holl the bishop said, “His g 
ministry in the heart of downtown P; 
burgh will forever be a witness to 
power of Christ which is so deeply 
bedded within his heart.” 

Participating, in addition to Dr. F 
were Lutheran pastors G. A. Fry and A 
Steinfurth. “Give Full Proof of Thy 
istry” was Dr. Holl’s sermon subject. 

The Rev. Robert W. Stackel of | 
manuel Church, Rochester, N. Y., has k 
called as Dr. Holl’s successor. 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Pa 
Sewickley, the Rev. T. W. Eshenaur 
tor, opened April 24, with greetings f 
two former pastors, the Rev. M. E. Col 
Latrobe, and the Rev. C. O. Dufford 
Erie; also from Dr. A. W. Stremel, ch 
lain at Western Penitentiary, and the ] 
J. E. Kindsvatter of Wooster, Ohio, < 
community service the following even 
Mr. Glenn W. Pfeiffer, Sr., was honored 
30 years’ service in the Sunday sch 
Speakers at Sunday services were I] 
sionary Superintendent D. L. Houser, 
the Rev. Benjamin Pierce of Sewickley 
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A sorous Patm Sunpay at Redeemer 
hurch, Monaca, was followed by what 
ireatened to be a disaster the following 
ay when a bolt of lightning started a fire 
1 the steeple. Prompt action by the fire 
epartment kept the loss down to $3,000, 
{l of it covered by insurance. Dr. C, E. 
ead is pastor. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Bridgeport, Ohio, the 
ev. C. S. Bird pastor, dedicated white 
ltar cloths Palm Sunday. The paraments 
vere made and presented by Rhea Schuh. 

THe SunpAy scHoot of Zion Church, 
ohnstown, recently honored Warren 
Vorthington, a member of the confirma- 
ion class who rescued a small boy from 
rowning last fall. An amplifying system 
as been installed in the church and par- 
sh house at a cost of $1,400. Dr. Theodore 
3uch is pastor. 

On Easter the Barr Slope Evangelical 
uitheran Church was organized with a 
aptized membership of 109, and became a 
art of the Cookport-Antioch parish, the 
tev. E. J. Himes pastor. The community 
s on the outskirts of Dixonville, 15 miles 
orth of Indiana, Pa. Last fall the Rev. 
2. E. Agnew of Grove Chapel surveyed 
he field. In January he began weekly 
ervices when the coal company granted 
ree use of the community hall, with light 
nd heat. Of the 50 charter members only 
wo had been attending another church 
egularly. All were instructed by Pastor 
\gnew, and on the day of organization 38 
vere confirmed and 12 baptized. In addi- 
ion, 44 children were baptized. 

(CHARTER MEMBERSHIP of newly organized 
erkeley Hills Church includes Synod 
resident H. R. Shepfer, his wife, and two 
laughters, Missionary Superintendent D. L. 
fouser and his wife. Living in near-by 
Vest View, they placed their membership 
n this mission of which the Rev. H. E. 
Varren is pastor. Organization took place 
\pril 13, in the community fire hall where 
ervices are held each week. There were 
25 persons present, including the 68 char- 
er members. Dr. J. B. Kniseley of Pitts- 
urgh, pastor of Mt. Zion, which sponsors 
his mission, was the speaker. Pastor War- 
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ren recently moved into a new parsonage. 
BECAUSE OF FLOOD CONDITIONS on Easter 
Sunday some worshipers used boats in or- 
der to attend service at First Church, War- 
ren, the Rev. E. K. Rogers pastor. Others 
drove through water or traveled a 20-mile 
detour instead of their usual three miles. 


DECEASED 


Paul Zeller Strodach 
The well-known writer on liturgical 
arts, Dr. Paul Z. Strodach, died May 30. 
He was 71 years old. For nearly 20 years 
he had been an editor at the United Lu- 
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theran Publication House. He was also an 
influential member of the committee which 
prepared the Common Service Book and 
also of the group now engaged in revision 
of the hymnal. 

Following retirement from the ULPH 
editorial staff last year, Dr. Strodach was 
supply pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton, 
Pa., in place of Dr. Henry Cornehlsen who 
is in China. It was at the St. John’s par- 
sonage that Dr. Strodach was suddenly 
stricken. He died in an ambulance on the 
way to a hospital. Soon after Easter he 
had experienced ill health which made 
necessary a period of hospital treatment, 
but had resumed work at Easton. 

Dr. Strodach was born in Norristown, 
Pa., March 27, 1876, graduated from Muh- 
lenberg College and Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, and was pastor at Trenton, N. J.; 
Easton, Pa.; Washington, Pa.; Canton, 
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Ohio; Philadelphia and Norristown, Pa. Ix 
1927 he was called to the editorial staff o! 
the United Lutheran Publication House 


He was an editor of Light for Today and 
author of The Church Year, Oremus, The 
Collect for the Day, Manual on Worship. 
and other books of liturgical or devotional 
character. 

Surviving Dr. Strodach are his wife and 
a son, Dr. George K. Strodach, professor 
of Latin and Greek at Lafayette College 
The funeral was on June 3, at St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, in the care of Dr 
William C. Schaeffer. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


THE OTHER DAY in looking through a 
newspaper I suddenly discovered I had 
read four or five paragraphs by a col- 
umnist I never read. Of course I stopped 
abruptly, and went over to a columnist 
whose opinions I approve. It was surely 
a narrow escape. - 

I suppose Mr. Edward Rinderknecht 
occasionally has this feeling when he 
reads the “Conclusion” in THE Lu- 
THERAN and finds it is about some so- 
cial question. He surely disagreed 
sharply with opinions on the price of 
bread expressed here last month. 

Corporation profits should go up, 
along with commodity and labor costs, 
he argues. Eight per cent net profit 
for the General Baking Company last 
year he does not consider excessive. 
“A reduction of one cent in the whole- 
sale price of bread would have wiped 
out the company’s profit,” he states. 


THEN Mr. RINDERKNECHT GOES on to 
his question. “By what authority,” he 
asks, “does THE LUTHERAN undertake 
to speak for the church on political, 
economic, and social subjects of a con- 
troversial character? Is a good Lu- 
theran expected to accept whatever ap- 
pears in THe LUTHERAN, at least in its 
editorial columns, as good Lutheran- 
ism? 

“I believe it would be better,’ he 
continues, “if THE LUTHERAN restricted 
itself to religion and the church, and 
left political, economic, and social ques- 
tions to more competent authorities.” 

Mr. Rinderknecht is a Toledo attor- 
ney, a very honest and sincere church- 
man, and he has asked a fair question. 
I answer that on basic questions of 
faith the church has spoken in its 
creeds and confessions. Anything con- 
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trary to these statements of faith is dis 
tinctly out of place in this paper. 
However there are many acute ques 
tions regarding personal and social lif 
which are new in every generation 
The Christian conscience needs to b 
informed on these. In the ULC con 
ventions our church often adopts res 
olutions regarding such questions, an¢ 
these are about as near as we can ge 
to our mature, collective judgment. 
Statements are sometimes issued by 
the Executive Board, the Board of So. 
cial Missions, and other agencies of thi 
church. These deserve serious atten: 
tion as the opinions of representativ: 
groups of our leaders. Somewhat fur 
ther down in importance are opinion 
expressed by writers in this papel 
They have no authority except tha 
placed in me by the church’s electio: 
of me to this editorship. If they ar 
seriously out of line with the need c 
our people for guidance, the church wi 
correct matters at some future electior 


My OccCASIONAL PIECES on social ques 
tions spring from a belief that ov 
church people are inclined to be dam 
gerously reactionary in their thinkim 
on such matters. I am willing to tak 
very unpopular positions if this wii 
stimulate some to reconsider their sc 
cial philosophy. I don’t care whethe 
the General Baking Company make 
12 per cent, or brokers charge $3 
bushel for wheat, or bakers get $150 
week, if the common people can bu: 
as much bread as they need. If the! 
can’t, then profits, costs, and wages a¥ 
too high, and public action is require 

And I strongly believe this is pa 
of the Christian religion. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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